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LADY CHATHAM, 


— —— Jwae 


As a PATTERN for lie kin, 


— 


And, i in her own CoxnucrT and EXAMPLE, 


THE LADIES BEST FRIEND, 


THIS 


LITTLE TREATYSE 


On the Virtues and QuaLiricaTiens which 
are the trueſt Ornaments of the SEX, 


Is moſt humbly ated, by 
* HER LADYSHIP's 
Te Very reſpectful, 
f And devoted, 


Humble Servant, 


' The Tranſlator. 


* 


TT 
N NC 
PRE FACE, 


By the AUT HOUR. 


1 HE reader has here 
: neither a parody. nor 


an imitation of Taye Friend 


F 
By 
Wi 
* 
F * * 


or Man; the particular caſt 
of that work will ſcarce admit 
of a happy imitation, But I 
owe to it the thought of lay- 
ing ſome friendly counſels be- 
tore the Lavies, and of can- 


vaſſing 


| 


| 
| 
| 


i. PREFACE. 


vaſling with them their neareſt 
concerns. It was proper to 
uſe a leſs elevated ſtyle,” and 
to accommodate myſelf to our 
fair philoſophers; and this 1 
have attended to. I promiſe 
myſelf, that far from being 
offended at this admonitory 


| ſcheme of amendment, they 
will be better pleaſed with the 


: decent freedom I have uſed, 


than if I had addreſſed them 


; in a ſtring of well. turned com- 
pliments. 


FoR 
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PREFACE. iii 
Fox the reſt it may not be 
amiſs to inform the LADIES, 


that their Friend is not one bit 
handſomer than Alain Char- 
tier “, and though extremely 
deſirous of the approbation of 
a Margaret of Scotland, is very 
far from expecting the like 
marks of it. 


* Alain Chartier, or Charretier, was ſecretary” 


to Charles VII. king of France, and famous for: 


ſeveral works both in ore and verſe. Margaret, 


daughter to the then king of Scotland, and wife 
to the dauphin, afterwards Louis XI. paſting 
through a hall where Alain, who had few 
graces in his perſon, lay aſleep on a bench, ſhe 
kiſſed him before all her attendants, in return for 
the many excellent things which had proceeded 
from him. Mr, Fontenelle, among his Dialegues 
of the Dead, has a very agreeable one on ' this 


incident. | 
THE 
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LADIES FRIEND. 


N all ages women have been too 
much extolled, and too much 
decried. In the eye of him who is 
ſenſible of the charms of beauty, 
they are the ſovereigns of the uni- 
verſe, nature's maſter-piece ; whilſt 
the moroſe and gloomy man looks 
on them as ſo many Pandoras®, 
2 e imputing 


A beautiful woman, to whom the gods had 
given every gift; but Jupiter ſent her down on 
earth with a box, containing all kinds of evils: 
ſhe opened it, and out they all flew, Hope alone 
excepted, which remained at the bottom. | 


2 Tur LapIESs FRIEND. 
imputing to them all the evils with 
which the world has been ever af- 
flicted. Thus, blinded by raneour 
and love, men have equally exceeded 
in panegyric and ſatyr. Every one 
ſpeaks of the ſex according to the 
; diſpoſition of his own mind; of 
courſe the moſt vicious will be the 
readieſt to paint them in the moſt 
unpleaſing colours. at bl 

Amidſt all this contrariety in men's 
judgements concerning women, they 


ſtill ſpring from one and the ſame 


principle, the lively intereſt they take 
in them. Every thing in that beau- 
tiful half of the human ſpecies na- 
turally affects us; attitude, carriage, 
every little motion, the very accent 
and tone of their voice attach us. 
e, to form a juſt judge- 
Tit ment 
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ment of them does not require an 
indifference towards them. Perſons 
of ſuch a diſpoſition, if there are 
any ſuch, would be in a ſtate very 
much to be pitied; and on the other 
hand, violent paſſions equally miſlead 
the mind, ſo that they who view 
women either through the maſk of 
tumultuous love, or the dark vapours 
of jealouſy, muſt neceſſarily be egre-" 
giouſly miſtaken in their ideas of 
| them. p 
Thus it is neither the enthuſiaſtic 
lover, nor the diſcontented huſband, 
who are to be conſulted on this im- 
portant article ; both being equally 
exceptionable, recourſe muſt be ha 
to more competent judges. There 
are many men whoſe behaviour, from 
a natural gentleneſs and feſtivity, is 
B 2 a pleaſing 
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a pleaſing compound of decency and 
ſprightlineſs, when in company with 
women whom they value: theſe are 
the men to be liſtened to, and all 
theſe allow the ſex to be poſſeſſed of 
many happy qualities, which, with 
very little culture, will bring forth 
exquiſite fruits. 

It is manifeſt that females are by 

nature qualified to appear in the 
world with advantage, much ſooner 
than men. A young lady of fifteen, | 
both thinks and expreſſes herſelf | 
with propriety and elegance, fo as to 
be the delight of a company, where | 
a2 youth of the ſame age would be 
entirely: out of his element. As for- 
Ward trees, in which, being of a foft 
and looſe texture, the ſap meets with 
| little obſtruction in its circulation, 
and 
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and thus they are covered with ver- 
dure and bloſſoms long before others, 
of a coarſer and more compact ſub- 
ſtance, feel the genial approaches of 
ſpring; ſo women, formed for a more 
ſpeedy diſplay of their abilities, 
ſtand in much leſs need than men, 
of any of the adventitious ſuccours 
of art, to attain the degree of per- 
fection of which they are capable. 
And this degree is not to be eſti- 
mated as much inferior to ours; 
many of them rival us in the en- 
dowments of the mind, and in the 
qualities of the heart they generally 
ſurpals us. That they have faults, 
muſt be allowed; like ourſelves, 
they bear the ſtamp of human na- 
ture; but a multitude of virtues 


may well plead indulgence for thoſe 7 
B 3 little 


— ” 7 
s. ä 


il 


tural to the ſex, inducing them to 
form their manners and behaviour 
agreeably to the notions current 
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little foibles; foibles, of which a con- 


ſiderable part are owing to the men; 
the deſire of pleaſing, which is na- 


among us. 


It is the oO of women, as 


| well as of the great, to be, from their 


childhood, ſurrounded by crowds of 


flatterers, who make it their buſi- 


neſs to conceal the truth from them. 
Beauty has this inconveniency ; it 


draws after it the idle and ſuperfi- 


cial, who, ever watchful to cheriſh 
in women a childiſh vanity, as con- 


E ducive to ſome ends of their own, 
leave no ſtone unturned in diverting 


their minds from all ſerious thoughts. 


In 
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In the midſt of a court compoſed 
of ſuch men, whoſe leaſt foible is 
frivolouſneſs, can it be ſurpriſing 
that women ſhould arrive to be fo? 
is it not rather matter of wonder, 
that there ſtill remains ſo great a 
number of women deſerving of 
eſteem, perſons of real worth, when 
every thing conſpires to ſtifle the 
happy diſpofitions which nature has 
implanted in them? 

The beſt way, therefore, of re- 
forming women, would be to amend | 
the men. A reſpectable patriot, ar- 
dently zealous for the honour and 
welfare of his country, has lately en- 
deavoured to rectify the ideas of his 
countrymen, and even to extinguiſh» 
in them ſo much as the principle of 
evil. The friend of man muſt be 

B 4 the 
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the friend of women; the real in- 
tereſts of each ſex, rightly under- 
ſtood, being intimately connected 
with thoſe of the other. Wiſhing 
his wiſe counſels the moſt extenſive 
effects, I preſume, in imitation of 
this reſpectable perſonage, to offer to 
my countrywomen ſome obſervations 
on what they owe to themſelves, | 
and to ſociety. We are daily de- 
luged with books to corrupt them ; 
and does not this growing evil call 
for ſome antidote t 


olys 
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F 
DIVISION. 


Shall examine what kind of ſtudy 
and employment is moſt ſuitable 
to women, relatively to their ſtation 
in ſociety. After treating of plea- 
ſures, among which luxury and dreſs 
are to be ranked, I ſhall proceed to 
ſome reflections on love, marriage, 
and the education of children, con- 
cluding with a lift of female virtues, | 
which are not ſo rare, and thinly! 
ſown, as ſome folks, of gloomy! 
tempers, would make us believe. 
My intention 1s, briefly to lay 
before the ſex certain truths, which 
cuſtom would fain explode by pre- 
B 5 ſcription. 


* 
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ſcription. If ſometimes they have 
contributed to multiply our exceſſes, 
they have often been the means of 
reſcuing us. Women can do what- 
ever they dare undertake. Thoſe 
who are ſo nobly principled as to 
make ule of that ſuperiority over us, 
chaſtiſe our pride by doing us ineſti- 
mable good; and this conduct only, 
with all who deſerve the appellation 
of men, imparts an additional power 


to their charms. 
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o HAP. I. 
State of Women in Society. 


HEY who hold women to be 

only beautiful figures, placed 
here by way of ornament, have but 
a very imperfect idea of them; they 
are continually complimented with 
being the delightful flowers, formed 
to heighten the colouring of the 
univerſe, Who queſtions it? but, 
withal, let not the ladies ſuffer them 
ſelves to be impoſed on by theſe 
poetical flouriſhes; let not their 
thoughts be taken up with ſuch ſus 
perficial advantages: too many al- 


ready content themſelves with this 
. flender 
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lender portion, and ſeem utterly to 
have thrown aſide all other views 
and attention, excepting merely 
charming the eye. 

Women are appointed for very 
different purpoſes; they were cre- 
ated for a much nobler end, than to 
be an empty ſhow ; their charms are 
indications of more intereſting qua- 
lities. The confining the ſex to ex- 
ternal attractions, is degrading them; 
it 18 almoſt reducing them to a level 
wath their portraits. Women who 
are only beautiful, may make a de- 
lightful figure in a chair of ſtate, and 
embelliſh an aſſembly-room. They 
are a fine ſight, in the literal ſenſe of 
the words. But, for a woman's con- 
verſation to be what ſocicty has a 
right 


F 
| 
| 
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right to expect from it, much more 
is required than mere beauty. > 

Intercourſe between intelligent he- 
ings cannot be thought to imply no 
more than a bare perſona] appearance, 
or an inſipid exchange of vanity and 
lying. That company which does | 
not tend to make us better, bids fair 
to make us worſe, 

If women, who are the ornament ;! 
of ſociety, add to their perſonal ! 
graces the talents of the mind and a | 
rectitude of heart, our natural de- | 
fire of recommending ourſelves to 
them will of courſe put us on co 
pying their example. If they raiſe 
their minds to an habitual converſe 
with great objects, every virtue will 
be ſeen to ſpring forth in the men. 


| The 
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The power with which their 
beauty inveſts them, was given 
for the good of the whole human 
ſpecies. Man, as deſtined for deeds 
of ſtrength and courage, has a 
roughneſs in his temper, which wo- 
men alone can ſoften: there is in 
their ways, ſtill more than in their 
features, a ſweetneſs capable of mol- 
lifying that natural impetuoſity, 
which, without ſuch a connection, 
would quickly degenerate into fe- 
rocity. 

It may be affirmed, that were we | 
to live a- part from women, we ſhould 
be quite a different ſort of creatures 
from what we are; our attention 
to infinuate ourſelves into their good 
graces, poliſhes and ſweetens that 


abruptneſs and aſperity ſo natural 
to 
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to men. Their lively diſpoſition is 
a counterpoiſe to our gravity and 
auſterity; in a word, man, without 
an intercourſe with women, would 
be both leſs perfect *, and leſs happy. 

He who has no reliſh for the 
charms of their converſation, is very 
rarely diſtinguiſhed for philanthropy; 
that deep-rooted aſperity, which 
dwells in him, makes his very vir- 
tues dangerous. The great quali- 
ties of Charles XII. would never 
have raiſed ſuch commotions, had 


that prince been a little more con- 
verſant 


The mortified retreat of ſome perſons, totally 
alienated from the world, is not meant here: they 
have certainly a peculiar calling, which makes 
them an exception, and imparts thoſe valuable 
qualities which are acquired in the company of 
women. | 
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verſant with women *, as by them 
only his ferocious valour could be 
humaniſed. 

As men can ſcarce be thoroughly ci- 
viliſed, but by the gentle endearments 
of women, ſo theſe ſtand in need of 
an intercourſe with men, to awaken 
their vivacity, and prevent their 
giving themſelves up to indolence 
and ſupineneſs; which would cer- 
tainly be their caſe, if not ſtimu- 
lated by a ſtrong deſire of pleaſing. 
It is this deſire which produces the 
graces of their looks, the elegance 
of their gait, and the ſweetneſs of 
their voice; whether they talk, 
move, or ſmile, to pleaſe is their 
great 


He refuſed to ſee the counteſs of Konigſmarc, 
who-came to him from king Auguſtus, with over- 
tures of peace, to which her beauty and under- 
ſtanding would have given weight. 
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great intent; ſo that women may be 
ſaid in no ſmall meaſure to owe 
their leading, allurements to men, 
as without them they would become 
fretful and indolent. Further, a wo- 
man's mind, oyerwhelmed with ſmall- 
talk, would ſtagnate in a diſgraceful 
ignorance, but that it derives reſine- 
ment and elevation from the ſolid and 
ſublime ſubjects which the conver- 
lation of men brings them jan 


ed with. 


Thus both ſexes are _ 


> WW inſtruments of each others improve- 


ment. The rough ſpirit of the one 
is tempered by the gentleneſs of the 
other, which has likewiſe its obliga- 
tions to that ſpirit. Mens ſent» 
ments contract a milder turn in the 
company of women, who, on the 

other 
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other hand, find their volatilit) 
abated in that of the men: their dif- 
ferent qualities intermingling, form 
a happy ſymphony to the great im- 

provement of each other. 
This difference in temper may be 
compared to that of voices; it is to 
form an agreeable concert, and not a 
grating diſſonance. If men are of a 
hardier mould, and a more reſolute 
caſt, it is that they may more effec- 
tually concur to promote the well-f 
being of women, whoſe complexion 
is leſs vigorous; but one ſex has no 
claim in nature to oppreſs the other. 
From their intimate conjunction, 
their real advantages muſt be com- 
mon and inſeparable; and as for 
thoſe ridiculous wranglings about 
ſuperiority, they may be reckoned 
inſults 
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inſults to nature, and betray a want 
„Jof a due ſenſe of its wiſe and gra- 


cious diſpenſations. 
Me are born friends to women, 
not their rivals; and till leſs their 
belltyrants. To make ſlaves of them 
is an unnatural abuſe of that ſtrength 
which was given us to protect them; 
it is depriving ſociety of its ſweeteſt 
ſolace; it cannot but be inſipid, if 
that part of our ſpecies, the fitteſt 
Land beſt qualified to animate it, be 
excluded. 
Of this the Orientals are an in- 


accompanied with a conſciouſneſs of 
their weakneſs, they have accounted 
women dangerous companions, and 
to be guarded againſt. Accordingly 
they have loaded them with chains 

75 * 


ſtance, whoſe brutal paſſion being 
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to ſecure their own freedom. They 
fancy that an immoderate paſſion 
for women, gave them a right to 
trample them beneath their feet. 
Theſe imperious lords have been 
the firſt victims to their own ty- 
rannical jealouſy. Given up to a 
Janguid life, and, as it were, alone 
in the midſt of their beautiful 
Mayes , the ſentimental part of love 
Bas never touched their hearts ; this, 
and the delicate pleaſure interwoven 
with 


All the calculations of inhabitants, both in 
France and England, ſufficiently demonſtrate both 
the fallacy and injuſtice of the ſyſtem of a plu- 
rality of wives ; and as to quiet, little of that can 
be expected among a number of women, all rivals 
to each other. A ſeraglio being a priſon, the 
quarrels and amimofities there do not tranſpire, as 
among us, though within they rage with inceſſant 
vehemence. | 


| * 
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with it, are only to be found where 
liberty is the leading principle. No 
wonder then, that both ſhun a con- 
nection void of all thoſe circum- 
ſtances which are productive of them. 
Theſe nations were for making them- 
ſelves amends by a groſs voluptuouſ- 
neſs; but this has only benumbed 
their ſenſes, and beſtialized their 


ſouls. 


treme: it has ever paid to women, 
homages which, perhaps, exceeded 


reaſon and prudence. The ancient 


Gauls, amidſt other marks of eſteem 
and reverence, had a council of wo- 
men, wherein the moſt weighty af-, 


fairs 


Our nation, Þ art wait being 
chargeable with any ſuch: barbarity, 
has rather run into the oppoſite ex- 


if 
N 


1 
A 
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fairs were finally determined “. 
Next came the Roman gallantry, 
and this was ſucceeded by another 
kind of romantic gallantry, which 
conſtituted women judges of the 
merit and valour of the men. Since 
that period our anceſtors adopted the 
ancient chivalry, of Mooriſh origin, 
and for a conſiderable time all our 
nobility wore their ladies liveries, 
and rejoiced in expoſing themſelves 
to all kinds of dangers, merely for 
a look. To gain a ribbon, at a 
tournament, the man of ſpirit braved 
555 the 


The Berceau de la France Hives us an inge- 


nious deſcription of the exceſſive homages this 
country ever paid to the female ſex, as well as a 
very entertaining account of the adorations which 
the honeſt Gauls are ſuppoſed to have paid to thoſe 
deities, under the name of Meonides. However 
the appellation may be changed, it 1s evident the 
worſhip ſtill continues. 


h 


pr 
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he greateſt dangers ®, and the ap- 
probation of a fair one who beſtowed 
the prize, was held a ſufficient re- 
ard for the boldeſt achievements, 
and incited them to farther enter- 
prizes. 


The good graces of the ſex are 
now-a-days obtained at a much 
cheaper rate; valour and magnani- 
mity are no longer neceſſary to gain 
the ladies favour; minute obſer- 
vances, acts of trivial complaiſance, 
and a ſervile imitation, are ſufficient 
for that felicity. The ladies (and 
the fault is ours) being thrown into 

a con- 


It is to this day an act of gallantry, in Spain, 
to fight with an enraged bull. The ladies exult to 
ſee the daring courage of their lovers at theſe en- 
Itertainments, and beſtow prizes to the victors, as 

partaking of their glory. 3 


* 
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a continual diſfipation, for which 
they are not made, have contracted 
an inclination for what is frivolous, 
and even brought it into vogue. 
They have ſo far ſubjected the men 
to their caprices, that all diſtinction of 
the ſuperiority of reaſon is loſt; ſoft- 
neſs having, if the expreſſion may 
be allowed, effeminated every thing. 


The contraſt, put by nature between 


the two ſexes, is no longer to be 
ſeen; and one has found out in 
the other, a weakneſs capable even 
of 9 chat which is innate 
in itſelf. (#1 dal 

* are - become a kind of 
animated idols, whoſe worſhippers 
have copied all their attitudes and 


3 geſtures. Incenſe has been pro- 


fuſely offered to them, and in return 
1 | for 
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for it they have forfeited their vir- 
tue: their eyes have been made 
heaven, and life and death have been 
put into their hands. Our dramatic 
entertainments ſeem particularly in- 
tended to perpetuate the myſteries:of 
that ridiculous idolatry *, and we go 
on in a licentious worſhip: of the 
fair ſex, which leads them into de- 
pravation: contagious vice ſpreads 
through the whole ſociety. By our 
neglect to rectify the hearts of thoſe 
whom we are deſirous of pleaſing, 
this defire is become highly perni- 
cious to us, and the allurements of 
the women make a great part of the 
wretchedneſs of mankind. 

10 Women 


* This is chiefly applicable to the operas, 
which are a kind of Love-liturgy, full of hymns, 
and breathing a very fervent ſpirit of devotion to 
that deity. 
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Women ſhould deſpiſe ſuch per- 
fidious adorations ; they are a diſ- 
grace both to their ſex and ours: 
they ſhould diſdain being the public 
objects of a worſhip which dif- 
honours them. They are, indeed, 
made to be loved, as the ornaments 
and ſupreme delights of rational 

E ſociety ; but, being called to a quiet 
life, they are not to be left to that 
crowd of idlers which daily flock 
round them. Their graces, by being 

made leſs public, will form the 

ſtronger impreſſions. I ſhould be 
very ſorry to live among a people 
who, like our ſouthern neighbours, | 
| teclude women from company; yet | 

T hold it becoming in women to live 

little in the ſhade, and to go into 

(company no oftener than will give a 

more 
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more agreeable reliſh to the 5 | 
of finding themſelves * by their 
own fire- ſides. 

It is the crowd of N com- *. 
pany which is to be feared; and let 
me earneſtly adviſe women to ſhun 
it, if they would preſerve themſelves 
from the impreſſions of a contagious 
air. But it is greatly for their Cm 


and our advantage, that they do not | 


ſequeſter themſelves from a ſelect 
and well-behaved company: there, 
inſtead of interchanging vices, plea- 
ſure and virtue form an improving 
alliance; the mind of man im- 
bibes politeneſs without effeminacy A 
and women, refining our delights, 
will inſtil into us that gentleneſs, by 
means of which they obtain what- 
ever they pleaſe. * 
100 1 Ther 
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They are the very ſoul of com- 
pany, they give it whatever ſhape 
they pleaſe. The court itſelf has 
undergone many variations, and all 
of them depended on the diſpoſi- 
tions of thoſe ladies who held the 
firſt rank. That of Lewis XIV. fo 
celebrated for decorum and elegance, 
owed no ſmall part of its luſtre to 
the great number of its female or- 
naments; and in the times of Hen- 
rietta, of England, and the ducheſs 
of Burgundy, it ſhone with an un- 
paralelled blaze of politeneſs. 

Women not only enliven ſociety, 
but may really allo be accounted 
the great ſpring which ſets it in mo- 
tion. The adminiſtration of affairs, 
and the different branches of go- 
vernment, are indeed in mens hands; 

but 
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but this very diſtribution is but a 
more direct ſecurity and diſplay of 
woman's aſcendancy. Mankind be- 
ing led more by the heart than by 
the mind, in whatever hands the 
power be, it is always at the diſpoſal 
of the beloved object. Whether 
this be a weakneſs I know not; but 
if it be, it is founded in nature. 
Where women rule, men reign ; and 
where thoſe are inveſted with the 
parade of ſovereignty, they are, for 
the moſt part, no more than a kind 
of {ſecond cauſes, receiving tha firſt 
impulſe from women *. 
This female rule is no fort of evil, 
if women can form their ideas and 
3 ſenti- 


* It may poſũbly be for this reaſon, that in 
Nubia the ſceptre is always in female hands. if 
ſo, let us no longer call thoſe people Barbarians. 


2 
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ſentiments to the part they act among 
us. Let them converſe with what 
is great; let them labour to enlarge 
the ſphere of their thoughts, and 
they will be able occafionally to 
ſupply us with uſeful counſels, being 
endued with a penetration which 
often obſerves what has eſcaped us; 
and numberleſs inſtances ſhow them 
capable of an intrepidity and firm- 
neſs, which would do honqur to A 
hero. The Engliſh were never fo 
powerful as under their queen Eli- 
ſabeth; and we now ſee two large 
empires in Europe governed. by wo- 
men, who may be claſſed with the 
greateſt kings. In them, united 
with all the beauty of their ſex, we 
behold the eminent qualities of 
Charles V. and Peter the Great *. 
ann a. 
* The Empreſs-queen, and the Czarina, 


2 
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The misfortune is, that women 
do not ſufficiently confider their own ) 
worth. They trifle away their whole 
life about a beauty to which, * 
can make no addition, wholely neg- 
lecting all culture of the mind, as a 

rich forl lying fallow. Their laſt 
ſigh, ſays St. Evremond, is more 
for the loſs of their beauty than of 
life. Be it, therefore, known to 
them, that beauty no farther de- 
ſerves praiſe and homage, than dad 
the tenement of a beautiful ſoul. 
Nature uſually beſtows charms only | 
on what is of a ſalutary quality; it 
is ſeldom that a very ſightly fruit is 
poiſonous; a vicious beautiful woman, 


— — — 


therefore, is a very monſter in na- 


ture. * 
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HA.“ . 
What Studies are proper for the Sex. | 


O debar women from litera- 
ture of any kind, is uſing 
them like Mahomet, who, to make 
them more voluptuous, has thought 
fit to deny them a ſoul. The 
greater part, indeed, behave as if 
they themſelves had adopted that 
notion, though ſo defamatory to their 
ſex, and ſeem to place a value on 
that lively and brilliant genius to 
which they owe their aſcendency, 
as much, and even more, than to 
their ſelf· idolized beauty. 


There 
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There is no reflecting on the 
85 diſpoſitions of women, and 
the attainments. of ſome, without 
being concerned at their making ſo 
little account of their talents; for a 
ſmall degree of pains would ſuffice 
to cultivate them. Women, as 
Montagne ſays, are arch triflers, and 
their perception is ſo delicate, that 
they readily, and without any labour, 
diſcern the relations between objects. 
It is pity that a blameable indif- 
ference ſhould ſtifle their moſt va- 


luable endowments. 


Their beauty, however powerfully 
it attracts us to them, is not able.to 
retain us. The cuſtom of ſeeing a 
fine face, ſoon weakens. its firſt, im- 

pręſlion. When we come to, be at, 
a 2106 what to ſay to a beautiful wo- 
© 13 man, 
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man, the liking we had conceived 
for her is gradually ſuperſeded by 
diſguſt; and this diſguſt, which is 
occaſioned by a barrenneſs of ideas 
in women, is the beginning of that 
inconſtancy which they ſo W lay 
to our charge. 

Women may judge of the dif- 
ference between themſelves, from 
that which they themſelves make 
between an empty coxcomb, who 
fatigues them, and a man of a cul- 
tivated underſtanding, who enter- 
tains them. Very little pains will 
ſet them above the latter, and throw 
the advantage into their hands; and 
| this is a kind of conqueſt over us, 
which we ourſelves defire they would 
öbtain: it would give us pleafure, 
. of any Jealouſy, to ſee them · 
- partakers 
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partakers of a good, which is always 


worth more than its coſt. 
The more they enlarge thei ideas, | 
the more objects of intercourſe will 
there be between them and us, and 
conſequently the more animated and 
intereſting will ſuch intercourſe: he. 
Numberleſs are the things which 
ſuffer from their not being capable 
of them, and i in which we ſee freſh 
beauties, when, in the company. of 
women qualified for ſuch topics. 
But what are the objects to which 
women may properly apply them- 
ſelves ? My anſwer, begging the la- 
dies pardon, is, that of all the ſci- 
ences which employ the prodigious 
activity of the human mind, a few 
only come within their reach: they 


are particularly not to meddle with 


the 
„ 
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the abſtract ſciences and knotty in- 
veſtigations, as ſuch intruſions might 
cloud their minds, and blunt that 
keenneſs which conſtitutes a part of 
their excellence. 

If this ſex has produced a Dacier, 
and a Chatelet *, they are inſtances 
extremely rare, and to be admired 
rather than imitated; and an increaſe 
of literati in petticoats, with their 
monades and ſcraps of Greek, is not 
at all to be deſired. Female learnin g 
muſt be of a ſmoother aſpect, more 
ſuitable to their features. Their ap- 


1 ſhould * itſelf in the 
eaſy 


Anne le Fevre, wife to. Mr. Dacier, has tranſ- 
lated Florus, Terence, and Homer, with very 
jearned notes. Gabtielle Emilie de Breteuil, 
marchioneſs du Chatelet, has elucidated Leibnitz. 
and tranflated Newton with a comment of her own. 
Her In/litutions Phy/iques are allowed by all judges. 
co be a work of profound genius. 
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eaſy and agreeable parts of know- 
ledge; and no character among 
them is ſo ridiculous, and at the 
ſame time ſo offenſive, as thoſe 
female divines, who, from a diſtem- 
pered party zeal, hold ſynods at their 
houſes, and broach extravagant opi- 
nions. A Bourignon “, a Virgin of 
Venice , a Madam Guion }, excite 
— SB 4s 4 f 

greater diſguſt than the Epicurean 

Ninon d. | 

We 

Antoinette Bourignon, a famous viſionary, 

who purchaſed the ifland of Nordſtrand for a ſet- 

tlemeat of a kind of myſtics. She wrote nineteen 

large volumes, and ſpent a large fortune in diſ- 
ſeminating her reveries. 

+ The Virgin of Venice was an old maid, who 
gave herſelf out to be the womens Meſſiah, and 
was ſupported in her impoſture by Poftel. | 

t Madam Guion, a pretty woman, and ve 
rich, lived in the laſt reign. She preached up Pla- 
tonic love, and revived the extravagancies of 
Quietiſm. ; | 

$ Ninon L'enclos, an amorous young woman of 
the laſt age. The delicacy and candour of her 


mind threw a veil over the irregularity of her 
heart, which ſhe never offered to juſtify. 


| 
| 
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We would communicate to wo- 
men, as the moſt proper walk of 
female genius, only the more pleaſing 


and more certain parts of ſcience, 


Whatever can awaken their curioſity, 
and embelliſh their imaginations, be- 
comes them better than us; and this 
is a ſpacious field which they may 
exerciſe themſelves in, in conjunction 
with us; and even their ſuperiority 
will be no diſgrace to us, 

Natural philoſophy, and hiſtory, 
alone form a moſt agreeable and 
proper ſtudy for the ſex. The for- 
mer, not as tavght ſyſtematically, 
but thrown into a ſeries of obſer- 
vations and experiments“, exhibits 

a er- 


* Several ladies have ſhewn a commendable 
curioſity in this point, and have had the principal 
« . phznomena; 
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a ſpectacle highly deſerving the at- 
tention of a reaſonable being. 

But how few women vouchſafe to 
caſt an eye on the wonders which 
Nature offers to them ! Tritles take 
up all their attention, and Nato ature is 
dumb to thoſe whoſe narrow minds 
have no queſtions to put to her. | 

Yet, with a ſmall degree of ob- 
ſervation, we ſhall neceſſarily be 
aſtoniſhed at the admirable ſym- 
metry in all the parts of the uni- 
verſe, and be defirous of knowing 
the ſprings of ſuch wonders : this 1s 
the great book, open to all, and 


which 


phænomena explained to them in regular courſes. 
It were to be wiſhed that their example may excite - 
imitation z and, indeed, there are hopes of it, 
ſome women having already made collections of 
natural curioſities, much more valuable than the - 


groteſque images of Saxony and China, 
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which two lovely eyes may, without 
tediouſneſs, peruſe in the country, or 
any where. The ladies cannot be 
too much exhorted to beſtow on it 
thoſe looks which they but too often 

throw away on unworthy objects. 
Women are much more capable 
of obſervation, than is thought; 
they are only wanting in a right ap- 
plication of it. Where is the young 
girl who has not eagerly ran through 
romances, and childiſh ſtory- books, 
which can only vitiate her mind ? 
Had ſhe employed the ſame time in 
the ſtudy of hiſtory, ſhe would, in 
the various ſcenes and viciſſitudes of 
the world, have met with more in- 
tereſting facts, and that valuable in- 
ſtruction, Which truth alone ne can 

afford. 

Theſe 
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Theſe repreſentations, found in 
the annals of mankind, are, of all 
things, the moſt fit to form both the 
judgement and the .temper. Wo- 
men, by the great ſhafe they have 
ever had in ſignal events, and the 
different parts they have ated, may 
look on our records as theirs. Not 
2 few of them have even written ac- 
counts of the different tranſactions 
which have paſſed under their eyes: 
among theſe are Mademoiſelle de 
Montpenſier, Madam de Nemours, 


Madam de Motteville, &c. Chriſtina 


de Piſan, whoſe father was aſtro- 
nomer to Charles V. has publiſhed 


that prince's life ; and. long before 


her, the princeſs Anne Comnenius 
compoſed the hiſtory of her own 


times. The ladies, therefore, are 


called upon to aſſert their rights, and 
to 


1 
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to draw from hiſtory, inſtructions 
for the happy conduct of life. 

This ſtudy, which is at once 10 
entertaining and uſeful, naturally 
leads to thoſe arts, which it is pro- 
per for the ſex to be ſomewhat leſs 
ſuperficially acquainted with. They 
are in themſelves too pleaſing to ſtand 
in need of any recommendation. 

All the objects which they offer, 

have an analogy with women, and, 

like them, make the moſt amiable 
appearance. The mind always finds 
an agreeable recreation in the ideas 
which painting, muſic, and poetry 

Excite in it, eſpecially if conſonant 

to virtue. Thele three pleafing arts, 
in the laſt reign, conferred a diſtin- 


| guiſhed celebrity on Mademoiſelle 


. who poſſeſſed the talents of 
a Sappho, 
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a Sappho, a Mu, and a Roſalba, 
all in an equal degree. 

By a familiar acquaintance with 
the arts, we in ſome meaſure acquire 
a new ſenſe. So agreeably has na- 
ture been imitated by them, they 
have even ſo oftea embelliſhed it, 
that the cultivation of them opens a 
copious ſource of new pleaſures. It 
is proper to provide ourſelves with a 


preſervative againſt laſſitude, by this 


addition 'to our natural riches; and 
to decline making ourſelves poſſeſſors 
of the many pleaäng objects which 
they have created, betrays ruſticity. 
Let us baniſh all apprehenſions, . 
that by womens application to theſe 
objects, the natural graces of their 
minds may ſuffer; ſo far from it, 
thoſe graces will be the more con- 
ſpicuous and powerful. Nothing 


Can 
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can be compared to the converſation 
of a woman who attends to the or- 
nament of her mind, more than to 
her dreſs. In ſuch women every 


thing affects, and receives an addi- 
tion which they alone can give. 
The pleaſing art of ſaying excellent 
things with eaſe, 1s peculiar to 
them; they improve mens genius, 


and impart to them an elegant faci- 


lity, which they never acquire in the 


ſtudy. 


But what reſource can the vacant 


mind of illiterate perſons afford ? 


The futile ribaldry with which they 
labour to fill up the void of their 


converſation, ſoon flags; the barren 
ſtock of current reports, compli- 


”= . . 
ments, and faihionable trifles, is ſoon 
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exhauſted : this drives them to their 


laſt thifts, againſt the inſopportable 
tediouſneſs 


tec 


th 
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tediouſneſs of ſilence, the mur- 
therous ſhafts of calumny and ſlan- 
der; and this is no more than na- 
tural, for a converſation, without 
any ſolid ground to ſupport it, muſt 
be either frivolous or criminal. 

t | There is one way only to make it 
more intereſting and diverſified, 
„Ivhich is, for women, as taking the 
Jead in our aſſemblies, to condeſcend 
to rectify their own taſte, and cheriſh 
it by uſeful reading. Their merit, 
when once known, will diſperſe that 
ſwarm of coxcombs, who labour to 
make them as contemptible as them- 
ſelves; while men of real worth 
will reſort to them, and thus they 
vill have a court which may be true 
called good company. | 
By this exchange they will be 
e Painers, with regard to ſentiment, 
8 " and 
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and the like gaiety ſtill ſubſiſt; for 


merit is not of a dull, gloomy na- 


ture; on the contrary, a placid chear- 
fulneſs is habitual among the polite 
and well-bred; and ſurely ſuch a diſ- 
poſition is far preferable to the 
laughter and vociferation of ſtupid 
ignorance. Thoſe delicious com- 
panies where the La Fayettes, the 
Sevignes, and the La Sahlieres, met 
with the Vivonnes, the Rochefou- 
caults, the F ares, muſt be allowed 
equal to our prelent aſſemblies; yet 
the converſation turned on literature, 
the fineſt improvements were ga- 
thered there, and great things were 

canvaſſed with'eaſe and pleaſantry. 
In a word, and I repeat it to ) the 
fair ſex, the only way to pleaſe, and 
pleaſe for a. conſtancy, is, inſtead of 
taking up with a round of tales, or 
common- 
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ommon- place thoughts, to acquire 
a ſtock of ideas whereby the mind 
may be ſtrengthened and enlarged. 
From acquired” merit ariſe charms 
not ſubje& to wither, like the roſes 
arid lilies of a delicate complexion, , 
nd which prolong a handſome wo- 
man's ſway to the very winter of her 
life: what beauty began, accom- 
plihments of the mind perpetuate. | 
If women value a laſting reign, in- 
ſtead of being only the pageants. of 
a day, let them improve their in- 
elects by a little ſtudy, and the 
converſation of men of letters; thus 
will they ſecure themſelves againſt 
ſolitude, the uſual lot of old-age, 
and ſhine in the combined excel= 
lencies of both ſexes. | 


Happily thoſe miſerable times are 


no more, when prejudice condemned 
the 
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the fair ſex, and the nobility, to a 


. fordid ignorance. - The ridicule * 


thrown on a pedantic affectation of 
erudition, had brought even com- 
mon learning into ſuch diſrepute, 
that for ſome time women prided 
themſelves in a faulty pronunciation 
even of their own native tongue; 
though there have not been wanting 
ſome, who, diſdaining the yoke of a 
ſilly cuſtom, have dared both to 


think and ſpeak juſtly; and we {till 


fee not a few who are not aſhamed 
of being better ſcholars than moſt of 
our fribbles and court-butterflies. 


* Moliere, in 2 of The Femmes Sqawvantes, 
meant only to expoſe the Page of ſmatterers, and 
has undeſignedly hurt all kinds of: knowledge; 
an idle diſpoſition has made women ſtop far ſhort 


of the proper lengths they ſhould go. 


CHAP. 
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0 HAP. II. 
of the Employments of Women. 


Woman carries about a work- 
bag, which is always ſhut; 
it is continually dangling at her fide, 
in company, at the play, and even at 
church. This is paying homage to 
induſtry; it is an acknowledgement 
that ſhe inwardly accounts work a 
duty. For my part, I think her very 


much to be pitied, in thus taking up 


with a: vain ſhow, which cannot ſave 
her from the burthen of idleneſs; -- 


Work is a law of nature, and the 


obſervance of it conſtitutes; the glory 


ſex, nor any reaſon whatever, ex- 


D empts 


another Rind of action ſuitable to 
their education and ſtation. 1 would 
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empts from i it, and nothing i is more 


[| deſpicable than to avord it. Doing 


nothing! is, in ſome meaſure, return- 
ing into a ſtate of non-exiſtence. 4 


How then c: can, gur ladies orafarac 


to ſhare the honours with which 


ſociety recompenfes the Jabours of 
their aſſiduous huſbands, whilſt they 


| theinſelves ſpend their days in a re- 


miſsmeſs detrimental both to them- 
ſelves and their families? Do they 
think they owe no returns for the ad- 
vantages they receive ? If dignſty and 
wealth diſpenſe them from that ſuo- 


a lower condition undergo, no rank 
can exempt them from the general 
appointment. Placed in another 


veſſion of labours, which women of 


1 


ſphere, they are like wiſe obliged tot Nt 


entreat 
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entreat the ladies it in hig h life, to con- 
deſcend to examine e by | 
theſe principles ; ; for, as to women 
of the lower claſs, it muſt be allow- 
ed, that in this way they do more 
than delt taſk: but the generali 
of others ſeem rather to Saks life, 
and to be engaged in a fooliſh emu- 
lation, who ſhould waſte moſt time, 
which afterwards no ſorrow can re- 
cover. | 


T he EY of ſpirit (and whoro | 
is there one who is not ſuch ?) riſes 
late, ſpends the reſt of the morning 


43*\( 


at the toilette, and often receives vi- 
fits there f in a diſhabille, for which 

4 \ airy is too ſoft an appellation. In 
g the afternoon ſhe again fits down at 
her toilette, to dreſs for the play, or 
the public walks : : from thence the 
goes to ſhine at ſome formal ſupper, 
_ D 2 returning 


* 
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returning home y very | late; and the 
next morning recommencing | the 


Tt 


ſame. "rational courſe. 
Yet, this manner of life bj boot 


715 Nee. 


much t time on A woman' 'S hands; and, 
. 05 
to, get 100 it ? hey introduced da 


78 
Se adryjrably adapted fo fll up 
thoſe bb This .has 85 lik cewile 


increaſed their retinue, Ad i the com- 
pany is now 0 much the more nu- 
merous, (inafraath i as both the Block- 
head and man of merit make the 
tame fig ure EH a ASH table . ; 

Som Aver i rieceſTaty, . ſi 
our pretty Sameſterb. Moſt ceœt- 
tainly ; but mig ht not 1 mort floble 
diverſion be Track "out; than the 
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7 5 8% H III i 96+ ie Ii: Dons 
* Quadrjlle being, 727 n {les ki houſes 
have fubſtituted a ga Redd of 


it; -which, beides the 106 of dme, is aecompa- 
nied with a kind of ſharping, conſtitüting a part 

of the game itſelf, and — to render it more 
bee 
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conteſting for money; and fomenting 
that ſelfiſhneſs which is already but 
too predominant ? beſides, can a 
ſtated daily ſitting, of four or five 
hours, that i is, of above one third of | 
life, without 5 any other converſation * 
than 1 what ariſes from red and black 
ſpots printed c on e be called an 


amuſernent | ? 


This childiſh ay of killin 8 time, 
brought into ſuch vogue by the la- 
lien, far from being a relaxation, 

a ſerious buſineſs, impairing their 
health In the fineſt part of the 
year, and even when in the country, 
regardleſs of all the natural pleaſures 
which, ſurround. them, they eagerly 
fit down, ſhuffling and dealing cards 


around till midnight, amidſt a tu- 
mult of fluctuating paſſions; a 


a which, fixing them perpe- 
D 3 tually 
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| tually in a chair, brings on them all 
| the evils conſequent. C the want of 
exerciſe. Po 
„In. vindication of this faſhion able 
F they plead weakneſs of on- 
ſlitution; though it is this very 
idleneſs which weakens their co oc 

tutions, and gradually deſtroys f 
ipring and force of the human iy- 
ſtem. Women, to be ſure, are not 
made to ſtruggle. with the fame fa- 
tigues as men; yet. has nature added 
to their beauty: Pl degree of ſtrength 
which forms a part of it, and bas 
proportioned their vigour to; at it 
requires from them, The al Icrity 
With which they give themſelves up 
for whole days to violent exerciſes, 
ſuch as dancing “, is certainly no in- 
| Sing, ee dication 
Three beautiful women, ing the knowp, 

eir 


were, ſome years ago, for l * 
9 


berous calm, ſucceeding a tempeſt 
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dication of their being created to 
paſs their lives in a ſtate of ſloth» 
nt, 

It is fomeywhat difficult to regons 
cite the prodigious activity of women 


| 


# 


at tho call of pleaſare, or the im- 


pulſe of paſſions, with that indolent 
life tb whieh many confine them- 
ſelves. Sometimes they ſeem all 
fire; at others they ſcares breaths, 
Theſe are extremes common to the 
whole ſex, anf not ſeldom ſeen ta fol- 


low etch ether Safely in the lame 
| perſon, © we 


In, ſome this cabins is 4 dans 


of. the paſſions; | ia others it is 4 
D 4 | want 


Int vit 
— by *® = 2 s & 


| that exerciſe ; they were in the country, and after 


tiring. all the gentlemen of the company the 
made the peaſants, who facceeded them, Bkewife 


give over, This | Petty triumph, however, coſt 
one of them her li ry 
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want of reſolution, undeci. which 
they can neither act nor think: in 
all it is the very worſt, diſtemper 
which can befall them; it is à ruſt 
which inſenſibly preys on the body, 
and n; arreſts activity, of tho 


mind. Hg DAL 94 z te 4 | 
This languor, fo common in ca- 
pital cities, is always the puniſhment 
of inactivity; it is a deep ſleep, 
which requires violent ſuceuſſions to 
be rouſed from it. Our vapoured 
belles are not to be cared by their 
little excurſions in a coach, or a turn 
or two in a gravel- walk; ſomething 
farther is to be done; and Dr. Tron- 
chin * muſt have been thoroughly 
. | perſuaded 


„This worthy Ger evan, who was rather a 
philoſopher than a phyſician, from a convittion 
that inactivity is as much the ſource of all the diſ- 


baſes of the body, as of the vices of the ſoul, ſet 
ſome 
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perſuaded of this, for he preſcribed 
to tender ladies forced marches, 1 
violent exerciſe. [39 90 bet 15 
his was the only way to thine 
» | them-oont of that melancholy con- 
> | dition, into which they had been 
plunged by eaſe and affluence. ©1111 
If the ladies are diſpoſed to enjoy 
lite, let them return to nature, and to 
action. Activity is certainly to be 
preferred to a ſtate of indolence, 
which isn nothing more than a kind 
of death. The young flutterer, Who 
makes ſuch a buſtle wherever ſhe 
gas, and in an evening drives to 
twenty places, may come to be more 
ſerious, and moderate her petulant 
en ee s Ort en 


ad. 2 s 
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ſome of his female patients'to rub out their cloſets; 
others, to make a little garden, & Had he ſtayed 
Jonget, the | faculty matt' have been ruined; fr 

he would al have dried up all the ſprings 
"of illneſs. 


— — - 
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activity; but it is ſeldom that a 
woman, brought to extreme lowneſs 
of ſpirits, ever prevails on herſelf to 
make an effort, and ſhake off the 
enfeebling' yoke of indolence. A 
river, after overflowing its banks, 
returns into its bed; but a n 
ſen always remains ſuch. 
But is there no other way to * 
this dark vapours ariſing from inaQti- 
vity, than by running into levity? 
Ves, there is certainly a prudent 
mean, but little is it ſought after; 
and our beauties might very well be 
divided into the indolent and the vo- 
latile, as well as into the brown _ 
fair. . Ae 

* They who are in no Wen of 
indolence, give themſelves up to a 
| [diffipation which renders them too 
| eas and excites in n them a long- 


ing 


a 
6 


Y 


cients ſays, life us 
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ing for whateyer- meets their exes: 
a rapid ſucceſſion of | whims koeps 
them in perpetual agitation; today 
they are taken with ſome toy; to- 
morrow a dog, or a parrots. thall be 
their favourite; and the next object 
of their wiſe affections may be ſome 
frightful China fignute: ſo that their 
minds, harraſſed by this perpetual 
change of trifles, have no repoſe; 
and, amidſt an habitual leiſure, they 
complain of not having a moment to 
themſelves. 

Thus it is that, as one of the an- 
ſpent in daing 
nothing, or ſomething quite foreign 
from what we ſhould be doing. 
Well would it be if our ladies, at 
their evening toilettes, committed to 
papen the ſubſtance af each day's 
tranſactions: : they would then fee. 
; that 
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that what I ſay is equally applicable 
to them; and that they do nothing, 
or what juſt amounts to nothing. 
In a word, work there ſhould be, 
and real and daily work: a taſk muſt 
be ſet to the body, as well as the 
mind; knotting is no more deſerving 
of the name of work, than flirting 
a fan: the occupation muſt be ſuch 
as requires care; for example, 
needle-work of every kind, drawing, 
&c. All theſe things women learn 
in their childhood, and ſurely it is 
not to forget them in their youth. 
Whatever be their rank, a regular 


courſe of work will add luſtre to it. 


Without this, the vacant mind will 
either fall into a ſluggiſh inactivity, 
or give itſelf up to the firſt paſſion 
which may happen to be excited in it. 


If 


le 


. 
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I we read what the anelents fay 


of the way of living of the women 
in theit time, womens working will 
no longer be thought a matter of 
indifference. Homer tells us of 
princeſſes, who, beſides the manage- 
ment of their houſehold and domeſtie 
cares, made apparel for their huſ- 
bands and families. Andromache 

is repreſented by him to us as 
buſicd in embroidering; Helena 

made beautiful tapeſtiy, enriched 
— embroidery; „ and: the artful 
Penelope's web is known to every 


*% + 4 - 


body. Theocritus; Terence, and 
Virgil, all the writers, both ſacred 
and profane, are unanimous in ſpeak- 
ing of female induſtry and Jabori- 
ouſneſs: at Rome, even in its de- 
generate times, the women retaih- 
ed their domeſtic virtues ;. and, ac> 


——— cording 
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cording to Suetonius, all the elothes 
of the emperot Auguſtus were made 
by his empreſs or: ſiſter Nenn JO 
14 So redently as the laſt century, it 
was cuſtomary for women to eme 
ploy themſelves in uſeful .gecupa- 
tions. Ladies of the firſt quality did 
not think: their duty fulfilled in play 
ing à little with a ſhuttle. France 


has ſtill ſevoral ſeats, the whole fur; 


niture of which was made by the 


lady of the houſe. 


Inſtances, it is hoped, will never 


be wanting for inciting the ſex to 
action. The Germans, that wiſe 
nation, which has leaſt of any de- 
parted from its ancient manners, 
keep up in women that ſtrenuous 
ſpirit of induſtry, and aflidyity in 
labour, ſo eminent in themſelves, 
The princeſſes, in all the courts of 
Germans 


e 


( 
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| 
| 
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Germany, fit cloſely to work with 
their women about them, and do 
not think domeſtic affairs below 
their concern; but they would bluſh 
to be found idle. Far from taking 
it into their heads, that the ſcanda- 


lous privilege of doing nothing bo- 


longs to women, they demand and 


exerciſe their rights: 


they account 


the love of labour a virtue; a virtue 
which ſupports the reſt, and does 
honour to their lex, even on a 


throne. 
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Weser el talk. 
: ing of diverſions,” ant talk 
of them with an "enthuſiaſm \ which 
deceives themſelves ; for theſe diver- 
fions, which are ſo eagerly 10 7 
and of which they had formed ſuc 
delicious ideas, often prove nothing 
leſs than they had imagined, The 
fair one returns full of gravity from 
an aſſembly, where ſhe had promiſed 
herſelf a deal of entertainment ; 
but ſhe hopes to be made amends at 
the next meeting, where probably 
ſhe may be as much diſappointed. 
ru 


To 


c 
1 
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1 


To avoid ſuch vain fatigues in the 
purſuit of pleaſure, women, ſhould 
form to themſelves a Tight idea of 
it, and eſpecially beware of the falſe 
and ſeductive images ſuggeſted by 
too lively an imagination. This it 
is which continually carries them be- 
yond reality, and promiſes tranſports 
and Joys which are not in nature: 
they are ſplendid dreams, which, at 
our waking, leave us chagrined at 
the deluſion. 1 

What women ſeek at à diſtance, 
is much nearer than they conceive; 
pleaſures” are always at hand, but it | 


is only with a happy diſpoſition that 


they can be ſeiſed: they are the off- 
ſpring of neceſſity, and unleſs called 
for by its voice, all purſuit is but fa 
much labour loſ. 


A walk. 
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A walk, after having been ſeden- 
tarily employed, gives a ſenſible plea- 
ſure; and reſt becomes ſuch, in ity 
turn, if preceded by ſome little fa- 
tigue. Every thing we' do may be 
made a kind of pleaſure of, by do- 
ing it ſeaſonably. This -viciffityde, 
rightly ordered, is what Fenders life 
pleaſing ;/ and thoſe who know not 
how to mingle buſineſs. and relexa- 
tion, can have but little reliſh of it. 
Now' this' is the fault of moſt of 
our belles; thelr exceſſive fondueſs 
of pleaſure, and their gager purſuit 
of it, Keeps it at a great diſtance 
ſrom them. They will not be told, 
that pleaſure muſt be purchaſed, and 
that nothing leſs than labour is the 
price of it; and that whoever! de- 
clines the one, muſt go without the 
other, 


They 
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- They ſhould therefore know, that 
- | this; pleaſure, which they ſo paſ- 
7 ſionately adore, to be renewed, mult 
be laid afide. It is, in its very na- 
ture, a momentary ſtate, an agreeable 
fally of the foul, recreating: and en- 
livening it, when not frequent; hut, 
if continued, would only. fatigue 
and deaden it. The ladies, deſirong 
of - perpetuating pleaſure,” have en- 
deavoured to diverſity and refine it: 
their luxuriant invention. has multi- 
pled the objects of entertainmant, 
yet ill are they ſhort of their views 
all theſe ĩmaginary pleaſures, being 
founded only on vanity, make but a 
very faint impreſſion; indeed they 
are ſo many proofs, that, to fix pleay 
ſure. throughout the whole of life, 
28 
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as ſome women would have it, is 
atterly impoſſible: 

Beſides; is it the part of a ra- 
tional ereature to make diverſion i its 
capital concern? She” in whom this 
defire predominates, * is 3 
neither a mother, wife, not frien 
nor ſo much even as a member of 
ſociety: for a party of pleaſure, or 4 
ball, ſhe forgets every thing; and it 
is well if, in the whirl of her difſi- 
__ ſhe does not 1 Fa 


In reakty, virtue is not always the 
kt" orifice, offered to inclination; 
When the common pleaſures, pall 
by repeated enjoyment,” the torpid 
foul muſt be roufed by ſomething 
more porgnant. The vivacity which 
pleaſures derive-from the tender pal. 
ſions, is à powerful allurement to 
women. 4 ee to which they 

9 have 


> 
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have but too ſtrong apf ropenſity, | 
opens new reſources in their hearts, 
and i is the more dan gerqus, as, hy ac- 
cuſtoming it to violent emotions, it 
gives it an averſion tar. every thing 
that i: is calm and moderate. 


From that inſtant ther tranquil 
and innocent pleaſures, which: Nar 
ture offers us at all times, are loſt on 
them; the heart has but a certain 
meaſure. of, ſenfation, hich muſt b 
ſkilfully huſpanded. That of wor 
men, is naturally more ſenſible than 
155 but t this ſenſihility they laviſh 
away on one favourite object which 
has 1 to pleaſe, ſo that no 
PO 5 is left for any other. Love 
takes poffeſion of their, whole ſoul, 
bars up the ayenues to it againſt 
every other ſentiment, and afterwards 
leaves it in a profound lethargy.; 


— a 


ſhort 


M8 . 
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ſhort fits, ſoon followed by an ex- 
eruciating eoldnefss. 

The pleafures we are ſuſceptible 
of, are proportioned to the extent 
and capacity of the heart, which is 
not made for delights and extafies, 
tranſporting it beyond itſelf; thoſe 
dre a kind of convulfions, which 
cannot laſt; but there is an infinite 
number of pleaſures, which, if their 
impreſſion be leſs quick, are, on that 
very account, the more to be eſteem · 
ed : theſe pleaſures daily ſpring up 
in various ſhapes, and, fat from ex- 
eluding, combine with each other; 
they produce in the ſoul a gentle 
warmth, favoutable to its health, and 
to preſerving it in a happy equality. 
Theſe are the pleaſures which 
women may purſue without danger, 
and enjoy without trouble, and with- 


out 
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boat remorſe:“ Ppity, from my heart, 
all thoſe who ate callous te ſuch 
charms, and who look upon à Hife, 
| freed from the wild tumult of paſ- 
lions, as dull and melancholy. The 
pleaſures loſt by ſuch an inſenſihility, 
are infinitely preferable to all they 
can expect from a dangerous af- 
ſection, A woman of wit and diſ- 
eretion chooſes entertainments where 
the mind is ſure to be a gainer, and 
that without any loſs to the heart. 
A perſon of this valuable ſtamp 
makes all the varying ſcenes of ſo- 
ctety matter of pleaſure or improve- 
ment to her, Nature and art pre- 
ſent her with an inexhauſtible fund 
of delight; habitnated to reflection, 
eyery thing ſpeaks and adminiſters 
delight to her. Indeed the mind 
which can eurſorily paſs over ſo 
5 ana 4 
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| many objects, without being affected 
by them, muſt be ſtrangely debaſed; 
but where the generality of the ſex 
| find only an inſipid entertainment 
for the eye, the woman of deeper 
comprehenſion meets with a new re- 
creation and * to the 
mind. 

The lowneſs of ſpirits which ſome 
women complain of, is ſo very far 
from being, as they i -y Imagine, a mark 
of. their ſuperiority, that it is the 
very worſt malady to which the foul 
is ſubject, being a certain ſymptom 
of its bad conſtitution. To know 
not what to do with one's ſelf, amidl 
innumerable objects, for employment t 
and exerciſe, betrays a very narrow | 
and groveling way of thinking; 
and a greater mark ſtill of puſilla- 
W is the way in which ſom: 
wh | divert 
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divert their lowneſs of ſpirits. Vet 
is there more than one pretty woman, 


who will make a ſpectacle of herſelf, 


though it be but as a beautiful 
piece of clock- work. 

I myſelf have known one of thoſe 
beauties, expiring under a lowneſs of 
ſpirits, which ſhe could not in the 
leaſt.account for, fart up, in a fit of 
joy, at the appearance of a Siberian 
dog, ſent to her as a preſent; and on 
this creature did the fix her affections, 
to ſuch a degree, as never "to fiir 
abroad, but made herſelf the dog's 
gaoler. 

Our pleaſures, like our thoughts, 
take their bent from the greater or 
leſs elevation of the foul. A woman | 
of talents, inſtead of chattering with 
a dog, or a bird, enjoys the exquiſite © 

E melody 


** 
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melody of her harpſichord, heighten- 
ing it with the accordant ſounds of 
her voice; her mind itſelf is attuned; 
and from this delight ſhe can betake 
herſelf to ſome book of inſtructive 
entertainment. Paultry romances, 
calculated to pleaſe and foment the 
reader's depravity, -are not the books 
ſhe likes. Her own ſex affords her 
much more eſtimable writers, 
A A woman may make up a good 
library out of the compoſitions of 
female pens only. The Villedieus, 
the Deſhoulieres, the Sevignes, the 
Laſuzes, and many more, rival our 
greateſt male authors. The illu- 
ſtrious Fontenelle wrote ſome. pieces, 
in conjunction with Mademoiſelle 
Bernard, and, in our time, would 


*. on himſelf out-done by Madame 
| | de 


the reſort of perſons of merit of every kind. 
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de Stall *. We may glory, that the 
race of theſe tranſcendent women'is 
not yet extinct: we have ſtill our 


Thalias for dramatic pieces, and our 


Clios for hiſtory ; and a flouriſhing 
academy with pleaſure ſees, among 
its members, the elegant-imitatreſs [ 
of Milton. n 
In converſing with ſuch models, 
a woman of wit enjoys a uſeful re- 


creation, and improves the happy 


gift of expreſſing herſelf with eaſe | 
and dignity. A rational "perſon | 


chooſes ſuch pleaſures as, while they 


E 2 gently | 


* This lady, who, before her 1 was 
known by the name of Mademoiſelle de Launay, 
wrote an inimitable letter to Mr. Fontenelle, con- 
cerning Mademoiſelle Teftard's Hobgoblin +, her 
other works are two volumes of Memoirs, in an 


exceeding - eaſy ſtile, with ſome Comedies, act 


at the late ducheſs du Maine's, whoſe houſe” was 
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| gently gladden the mind, contribute 
to the refinement of reaſon. 
The theatre, under proper re- 
ſtrictions, might be made an im- 
prqying entertainment. We have 
many plays which tend to form the 
Faſt, and elevate the ſoul; but a 
? woman, who knows herſelf, will 
hardly be ſeen at thoſe inferiour kind 
of exhibitions, where licentious 
ſongs excite the loud laugh of a 
brutiſh pit, while her ſex bluſh 


with confuſion, 


_ Such plays may give a vicious turn 
to a woman's imagination, but never 
can it receive any good from them ; 
and the imagination, as being a co- 
pious ſource of pleaſures, ſhould be 
carefully preſerved from futility and 


= / 


*depravation. There is not a mo- 
ment, in which a brilliant imagina- 
tion 
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tion cannot ſtrike out pure and de- 
licate pleaſures: it is from the ima- 
gination that ariſes the ſoft compla- 
cency we feel amidſt meadows, | 
groves, ſtreams, zephyrs, and the 
warbling of nightingales; it even 
enriches the ſplendid decorations of 
the univerſe, and diffuſes over objects 


a vivid tint, which gives them frei 
luſtre. 


Life, to thoſe. who make a proper 
uſe of it, is ſtrewed with pleaſures 
of all kinds, delectable both to the 
ſenſes and to the mind; but the 

latter is never more agreeably re- 
created than in the commerce of 
perſons of cultivated underſtandings, 
capable of improving and enter- 
taining; two qualities which gene- 
rally go together. Women cannot 
be too much exhorted to prefer the 
1 E 3 conver- 
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converſation of ſuch valuable perſons, 
to the empty diſcourſe of thoſe or- 
dinary gallants; one is all gain, the 
other all loſs. The converſation of 
the former elevates a woman's ſoul, 
inſpires it with a new way of think- 
ing, diverts her from paſſions, and 
turns her very leiſure to advantage; 
whereas the nonſenſical diſcourſe of 
the others, debaſes a woman's mind, 
demeans her, and belly viciates her 
heart. | 13 


If the pleaſures of a ſelect com- 
pany carry with them any improve- 
ment, it is the delights of friendſhip. 
1 cannot conceive any grounds for 
excluding women from that generous 
connection; it is | injuring them 
greatly: they are naturally of a more 
tender ſenſibility than men, and when 
gallantry has not enervated . their 
hearts, 
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hearts, make very firm friends. In- 
ſtead of enlarging on the advantages 
and delights of friendſhip, which 
may be called a double life, one 


friend living in another, I would re- 
commend the delicate picture drawn 
of it by the Marchioneſs de Lam- 


bert *, the production of a heart 
made to enjoy all the ſweets thereof. 
There is no reading it, without 


wiſhing to meet with ſuch a friend, 
and being ſenſible that it is a good, 
to which nothing can be compared. 


E 4, Pleaſures 


— — 


® The Marchioneſs de Lambert has written 4 


little Treatiſe on Friendſhip, which is a maſter- 


— and far ſurpaſſes that of M. de Sacy, which, , 


owever, is not without its merit. This illuſtrious 
lady, whoſe beauty was equal to her underſtand- 
ing, amidſt a great number of valuable friends, 
never had one 4 and may be cited as a pat- 
tern. Though the cultivated literature, and had 
the beſt of company at her houſe, ſhe was at. the 
ſame time ſo good an œconomiſt, that, befides*a 
very ſplendid figure, ſhe had alſo wherewith to 
diſtinguiſh herſelf by very conſiderable libe- 
ralities. ; 
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Pleaſures which affect the foul 
without agitating it, are not made 
for the generality of the fair ſex, 
whom folly hurries on from one 
whim to another. Theſe women 
muſt be in a continual agitation ; 
any calm interval would bring them 
to think, and overthrow their whole 
ſyſtem of extravagancy. 


All their hyperbolical defcriptions 
of their delightful amuſements are 
in vain, They may laugh as loud, 
and as long as they pleaſe, no per- 
fon of diſcernment thinks them at 
all the happier. Felicity deteſts that 
tumult and confuſion, to which they 
give themſelves up; the hurry of 
the great world is not its element ; 
it ſeeks privacy, and the company 
of a few perſons, whom nature has 
| "qualified for it: it is amidſt a ſmall 
| number 
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number of virtuous and poliſhed 
friends, that it loves to enjoy itſelf, 
confining itſelf to a ſmall circle: it 
requires no greater number of wit- 
neſſes, and diſregards the applauſes 
of an illiterate multitude. 
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ro ee. 
Tuxury of Nomen. 


L 


a UXURY has too much ana- 
logy to women, and appears 
too inviting to them, for a work, the 
end of which 1s their advantage, to 
omit ſo important an article. It is 
not my buſineſs here, to treat of it 
in a political ſenſe, but in its rela- 
tion to a ſex Which has openly de- 
«lared itſelf its votary and protector. 

I do not intend to hold forth the 
former times here, as models. The 
zra of luxury is that of the world. 
In all ages there have been women, 
who, by a wanton gratification of 


Was 


their vanity, made an ill uſe of what 


\ 
a 
| 
[ 
| 


. 


* 
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was at their diſpoſal. In the firſt 
ages the abuſes were leſs, poſſeſſions 
being fewer; but ſtill was luxury 
proportioned to the rudeneſs of the 
times, and the ſmall number of 
things diſcovered: the female Ca- 
nadians pride themſelves no leſs in 
ſhells and feathers *, than our la- 
dies in their jewels. 55 
Riches have increaſed, and luxury 
has kept pace with it; it is of very 
great antiquity throughout all the 
Eaſt, where its exceſs was aſtoniſh- 
ing: the Athenian women carried it 
very far, and it roſe to the higheſt 
pitch in thoſe miſerable times, when 


all the treaſures of the univerſe were 
ſwallowed 


* Paris has ſeen, under the name of the Litt 
Le Blanc, a favage girl, who, in her fifteenth 
year, was found in the woods of Canada, te 
which ſhe had fled on killing another little biel, 
in aG:arrel about a necklace. 
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ſwallowed up in one ſingle point. 
But all ages have afforded perſons 
who have regulated their deſires, and 
amidſt Petronii we meet with * 


" necas and Burrhi. 


Our age, which will bear no com- 
pada with the moſt haughty times 
of the Roman empire, ſtill can 
produce many inſtances of a well- 
ordered and uniform moderation. 
Amidſt that baneful luxury, which 
1s known to abſorb the largeſt for- 
tunes, ſome women of the firſt rank 
diſcountenance, by their great ex- 
ample, all manner of parade. Filled 


- 
' with concern at the follies of their 


countrywomen, they are careful to 
zeconcile what is due to rank and 


decorum with the graceful ſimpli- 


city inſeparable from real magna- 


Public 


© 
| 
1 
Il 
ſi 
1 
* 
t 
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Public and private good are 
wks intereſted to explode a lux- 
ury which corrupts all elaſſes. The 
Roman ladies readily pave up their 
jewels to the public welfare : no ſuch 
ſevere facrifice is required of the 


French ladies; put it were to be 
wiſhed they would moderate a little 
their violent defires after every _ 
that glitters. 


A complacency i in ſpecious things 
is what no one will offer to cenſure, 
excepting thoſe who are enemies 
both to mankind and themſelves : to 
revile and diſcourage all the inge- 
nious and uſeful arts, from which 
ſociety derives many rational, or at 
leaſt innocent pleaſures, is a kind of 
ſavageneſs. Whoever declaims a- 
gainſt - decency, convenieney, and 
Woke al which we owe to politeneſs | 


and 
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and the arts, ſhews himſelf diſqua- 

{ liked: for the ſweets of ſociety, and 
that the wolf and bear were fitter 
companions for him than the hu- 
| mane and elegagt. 7 6 
But is there 


o way of ſetting 
proper limits to Khe deſire after the 
conveniencies and enjoyments of 
life! Can our. beautiful ſenſualiſts 
imagine this refinement, which is 
daily gaining ground among us, to 
be a good? Is ſuch exceſs of effe- 
minacy adapted either to multiply 
* own. pleaſures or ours? 
It is eaſy to ſee, that this falle 
e only leads women into 2 
mae of etrours: they are ſuddenly 
charmed with whims, which, in the 
ſmall ſpace, of one day, are thrown 
aſide, and others of as little value 
taken in their room. They are con- 
N tinually 
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tinually retouching Nature's works; . 
they crowd it with frivolous orna- 
ments; ſo that it is disfigured quite 


4 


beyond all knowledge. 
Art is ſo thickly ſown in every 
part, that it has dazzled the fancy, 
and rendered it inſenſible to natural 
and ſimple beauties. The eſtimatæ 
of objects is not made according to 
their goodneſs, but their rarity ; a 
certain way to judge amiſs of them. 
Taſte, when not regulated by the 
goodneſs or utility of things, muſt 
vary as humour or opinion happen 
to ſhift; accordingly'i it has been ſeen © 
perpetually fluctuating, without any 
apparent reaſon for it: ſo far from 
correcting ourſelves, as we imagined, 
by collecting wherewith to ſatisfy 
our ſucceſſive deſires, we in reality 
become impoveriſhed, our deſires 
pall, 
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duce an alluring variety, loſes all its 
charms amidſt the profuſions of 2 
miſtaken ſplendour. 

. Herein I appeal to not a few of 
our fine ladies, who, by indulging 
their ſenſes to exceſs, ſoon come to 
loſe all ſenſation: the voice of ne- 
ceſſity is no longer known, and the 
impatient prevention of it has ſtrip- 
ped pleaſure of that poignancy 
which - neceflity alone can give it. 
Luxury and indulgence, adding ſplen- 

dour to conveniency, have been be 

fore-hand with it, and thus the na- 

tural order of things is reverſed. 


Women muſt be allowed to have 
greatly contributed to this faſcinating 
irregularity. Thanks to their active 
endeavours, nothing but jollity pre 


yails 


pall, by full fruition; and that 
which, ſparingly uſed, would pro- 
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vails every where, and every thing is 
renewed as it were with the new 
moon. Painting, varniſhing, gild- 
ing, though ſucceſſively laviſhed, 
give birth again to each other daily 
in new forms. 

Elegancy and magnificence are 
blended, or replace each other in 
coſtly variety ; equipages are, nows 
a-days, bought as often as new 
clothes were formerly. Our furni- 
ture is become a changeable decos 
ration; our apparel has very troubles 
ſome theatrical ornaments; our meals 
are a parade, where, inſtead of chear- 
fulneſs and a good appetite, the 
table is covercd with ice and floun- 
cings. 

What are we the bn for all 


| this? Satiety has thrown a diſguſt 


over all our enjoyments: art has 
multiplied 
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multiplied its efforts to awaken our 
flumbering appetites, and all that 
opulence and pride has been able to 
compaſs, is a ſhort diverſion from a 
laſſitude, againſt which we have 
brought ourſelves to be without any 
permanent reſource. 
x. Diſmal as theſe effects of luxury 
are, jt ſtill continues the idol of the 
fair ſex. Some, to procure to them- 
ſelves thoſe glittering gewgaws, make 
no difficulty of departing from the 
paths of honour. A woman given 
up to little low paſſions, is willing to 
gratify them by means ſuited to her 
abject principles, and ſoon becomes 
hardened to the vileſt infamy. 
Blut let us turn aſide from this 
part of the ſex, which is really a 
diſgrace” to it: ſuch women, toge- 
ther with the bad of our ſex, may 
Nie be 


r 
( 
) 
1 
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be ſuppoſed to have no admittance 
among good company: it is the 
converſation of thoſe women only, 
who have a regard for honour and 
virtue, which 1s deſtreable for its 
rational entertainment. 

I may aver, that it is this 80 
mable part of the ſex, who are the 
greateſt ſufferers by luxury. Pro- 
ductive of confuſion and gallantry, 
it hurts the real deſtination of wo- 
men: it ſubverts all the ſolid ſet- 
tlements they might expect, and in- 
diſpoſes men from any ſerious con- 
nection with them. | | 

F ormerly a a wife had no portion, 
and ſometimes even had a portion 
given for her; at preſent, when both 
beauty and fortune frequently unite, 
men marry with reluctancy, often 

very 
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very late, and a great many never 
marry at all. 
How is it that thoſe two things 
which men love beſt, gold and 
beauty, cannot incline them to this 
ſweeteſt of all connections? It is 
the luxury of women which alone 
deters them. They are afraid, and 
very juſtly, of a parade, which, 
through the ſanction: of cuſtom, is 
become a kind of neceflity, and, be- 
ing always carried beyond the bride's 
fortune, threatens deſtruction to that 
of the huſband. 
It is only in the ages of luxury 
that marriage is cried down. Moſt 


men are really frightened at its 


charges, which by caprice and pride 
are become very burthenfome, if 
not ruinous: two ſorts. of people 
only are now ſeen to enter into this 


formidable 


7 
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formidable ſtate; the Pop pulace, whoſe) 
diſtreſs is ſuch as ſcarce to admit 

any increaſe; and thoſe who think " 
immenſe fortune a compenſation for 
any thing, though of this no ſmall | 
part goes away the very firſt —_— 10 


ſuperfluities. 


Thus beauty and virtue are ſcarce 
held in any account; and as great 
fortunes are rare, eſpecially among 


$ 
. perſons of high rank, the fate of 
$ 
t 


little heireſſes is to linger away lif - | 
in a melancholy celibacy, or to 
up with an unequal match. 

The Political Legacy, attribi 
to Colbert, mentions a young! 
of high birth, who being compelle 
by her parents, to marry a perſon 06 
mean deſcent, broke her heart with: | 
in the twelvemonth. Such matches 
are not uncommon in our times, but 

5 without 


8 


: 
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without any of thoſe diſmal conſe- 
quences: a brilliant equipage makes 
amends for a huſband's ill qualities; 
an aigrette, or a diamond ſprig, re- 
vive a fair one from death: daz- 
zled by the glittering bauble, ſhe 
gladly quits her own illuſtrious fa- 


-mily, and mingles with meanneſs and 
with infamy. 


| The g grand conſideration, with the 
Hulk of women, concerning a huſ- 
Ad, is, whether his fortune wil 
ver the inſatiable cravings o 
ry; and, of courſe, they eſti- 
e men by their appearance: an 

A more of embroidery ſhall deter- 


ne their preference; otherwise ly 
oould the very loweſt tradeſmenſ p 
when bedaubed with lace, meet wii b 
ſo gracious a reception from them 


eta is there 1 * in this 
| fa 


ws 
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for a - woman's fancy continually 
running on jewels, dreſs, &c. it ſo 


fills her head with colours, that ſhe 
has no attention left for objects which 


much better deſerve it; and this 


meanneſs of ſpirit is increaſed: by 
their converſations, of which dreſs 
and ornaments uſually form the 
principal ſubjects. If a bride be 
brought on the carpet, a thouſand 
J queſtions are aſked about her gowns 
and laces ; whether ſhe wears dia- 


monds, has a coach finely varniſhed, 


&. for the huſband, they ſcarce be- 


ſtow a word on him. The eſſential + 


qualities they ſlur over, dwelling on- 
ly on the drapery: is it then ſur- 


priſing, that they are ſo often miſled 


by a caſt of mind which enables 
them only to ſee the ſuperficies f 
things? In the mean time, what 

real 


* 


3 


* 
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real diſtinction can be expected from 
all this tinfel ! When we ſee what- Bþ 
ever wealth can purchaſe, or taſte 
invent, proſtituted to the dreſs, fur- | 
niture, and equipages of the ladies, fl; 
| what value is to be placed on a pa- | 
rade laviſhed away on ſuch beings ? | 
A ſtockjobber's wife, at a country 
palace (for ſeat is roo mean an ap-. 
pellation) after a ſumptuous enter- 
tainment, preſented the whole com- 
pany, which was very numerous, 
with jewels, and coſtly toys, by way 
of lottery. The liveries of illu- 
ſtrious families, now extin&, crowd 
the anti=chambers of the loweſt of 
men; and women of the meaneſi 
extraction figure in the fame glare 
of magnificence with ladies of the 
higheſt rank. Is it then, a mark of 
true elevation of mind in the latter, 
to 


7 EF) v 
1 . 
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Womens Dreſs. 


Mw come to that article of lux- 
ury which, of all others, lies 


ſequently, in which it will be the 


demoliſhing it. | 
3 F 2 The 
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oſt difficult to effect a reformation: 
it is even the riſquing their diſ- 

pleaſure, to make a direct attack on 

10 intereſting a branch of their ad- 
dreſs. I am very far from any ſuh 
deſign: the chief end of all their 
orecaſt and nicety, in raiſing the 
legant ſtructure of their | dreſs} is 
too much in favout of the men, for 
hem to harbour the Jeaſt thought of 


* Ineareſt a woman's heart, and, con- +46 


we 
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The view of women, in dreſſing 
themſel ves out "with ſo much care, 
is very probably to pleaſe, and, as I 
am inclined to think, to pleaſe us. 
This, to be ſure, is making us the 
natural judges of their graces; and, 
of courſe, we are entitled to the 
freedom of giving them ſome admo-—- 
nitions, and even of delivering dur 
opinions, concerning the particulars 
of that external appearance, in which 
we could with to ſee them. 

Women have concluded, that na- 
ture is to be aided'by art, and that 
the latter can impart additional luſtre 
to their charms. I do not ſay it is a 
miſtake: dreſs, uſed with diſeretion, 
places beauty in its full light; but 4 
they ſeem to me to have ſometimes 

made an ilbuſe of theſe Aids. 


| 
' 
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From the adxantage which a little 
ornament. gives to beauty, they have 
been led to imagine, that the more 
ornaments, the more charms; and 
have ſo far put this falſe maxim in 
practice, that, beſides jewels, and 
gold and ſilver, they are crouded 
with ribbons, laces, millerets, pom- 
pons, &c. Flowers, feathers *, all the 
products of nature, have either been 
5 inſerted, Or imitated, in the ſeveral 
pieces of their dreſs; ſtuffs of all 
colours have been uſed with enor- 
mous profuſion, ſo that the clothing 
of two women now will, take up as 
much as would ſuffice to hang a 
„e i ot: What 


* The two blue feathers in the wings of a jay 
have fo far taken the ladies eyes, as to be uſed for 
ornaments, and ſome gowns have been arna- 

mented with the ſpoils of no leſs than four thou- 


fand jays. 


ſ 
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What has been the effect off 
theſe accumulated decorations ? The 
charms of the perſon are loſt amidi}f 
this aſtoniſhing load of attire; the 
multitude of gewgaws drown the * 
regularity of the features; and the 
hape is hid under the looſe circum- 
ference of the drapery; fo that the 
woman is, as it were, buried under 
them, and all of her, that is ſeen, 
is the aſtoniſhing variety of her 


attire. 


— e e OI on —_ o—_—_ —_— 


*q dener his, to be ſure, was not what 
8 women intended: the firſt orna- 
ments they invented may be ſup- 
+ poſed to have been fitter for their 
views; but the defire of exceeding 
each other has kindled an emula- 

en among them, who ſhould run 

into the greateſt exceſſes; and thus 

| have they departed more and more 
from 


/ 
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off leſt a plain ſameneſs of dreſs. ſhould 
e on cęaſe to operate, the intended 
11 þ effect, they have recourſe, ftam time 
* 1 to 992 ſuch, changes as may at- 
U Ra a. freſh notice. 
e From that principle i We hae 
|= Jucgethon | of varying mades, by 
e Which we ourſelves are in noi ſmall 
r \Meaſure carried, away: it is an arti- 
ige of the ſex, for giving the grace 
of novelty to the ſame perſon, that, 
by means of new | appearances, the 
May, come forth as a freth object of 
admiration. It is to guard againſt 
gur fickleneſs, that women, ever in- 
tent on the ways of pleaſing, ally 
invent new ornaments. ) 
The wind is not more variable 
than the mode of dreſs, and the 
Courier of Novelty often comes too 


F.s ute. 
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late . Amidſt ſuch a diverſity of 
humours, women can hardly hit the 
mark always; and, indeed, ſome of 
their inventions are ſo groteſque, 
that, inſtead of ſetting them off, 
they quite disfigure them. 
For inſtance, it is with concern 
we ſee the graces of their perſon 
buried in an enormous hoop, out of 
all proportion to their bodies: thou- 
ſands and thouſands of times have 
they been told, that the white took 
away. all motion from their coun- 
tenance; and that red alone effaced 
that lovely freſhneſs' of complexion, 
Which is ſo charming in our eye: 
ſtill cannot they be brought to give 
any credit to theſe truths. I can 
5117 Das 2 40 90 compare 


1 * — = — —— 
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A periodical paper, publiſhed in France, 
which may be looked on as an oblique criticiſm 
on our age. 


ff 
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ff compare them only to an ignorant 
le fellow, who, having an exquilite 
ſtatue, cauſed it to be gilded; fo 
theſe paint their faces, that they look 
like ſo many ancient Bacchanalian 
nymphs, and vainly imagine, that 
painting their faces gives to their 
eyes a more piercing radiancy. This 
cuſtom, which is worthy only of the 
moſt ſavage nations *, transforms 

the moſt beautiful faces into painted 
pagods. 
The ladies will be eaſed to for- 
give this ſally againſt the abuſes 'of 

the toilette; but who can keep his 
temper, when he ſees them take ſo 

much pains to leffen their beauty ? 
One 


* Tt is not at all unlikely that this painting is 
of ſavage origin; it was little uſed before our 
acquaintance with thoſe countries, and every body 
knows, that the female ſavages * their bodies, 


and eſpecially affect red. 
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One cannot forbear ſolliciting them | 
in their own, behalf. i 3 1 Þ 1 
Mien, always more concerned for! 
the preſervation of their beauty than 
they are themſelves, have conſtantly +: 
declared againſt all modes which! 
were a blemiſni to it; yet, contrary || « 

to all their affectionate remonſtrances, 
the head - dreſs, though of ſo great an 
influence over the features, has un- 
dergone the moſt aſtoniſhing meta- 
morphoſes. Once the face was ſunk 
two feet under a ſort of mitre, then, 
hut moſt improperly, called a com- 
mode * ; afterwards. its breadth was 
extended to an equality with its 
height, and might be ſaid to ſhroud 
the whole face; the very arms, ſur- 
| mounted 


* Paradin mentions a monk, who went about 
preaching continually againſt thoſe frightful cm- 
ewwdes, and, to his immortal honour, preathed 
them out of ' countenance, INT 
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mounted With ridiculbus Spau⁰,ẽs, 
were loſt amidſt à vaft confextüre of 
ornamental furs! Our mothers en- 
larged their natural ſhapes with 
fardingales, hed ſtuffs, änd fur- 
belows on fürbelows; ind; noW2a- 
Mays, their daughters, inheritißg all 
their ſpirit, not only buty their maße 
within a ſudicrous rd i of 1180 8. 
but do not ſo much a8 ſpate” he 
'complexi6n and beaüties of the face, 


hying on ĩt "moſt offenive Va argiſh. 


N 


The laſt article is I important 
for pleaſantry. To have murmured 
at womens incumbering themſelves 
with fantaſtical aſſortments of dreſ- 
ſes, as overgrown ruffs, {c arfs, far= 
dingales, &c. this, at moſt, can war- 
rant only a ſlight charge of levity, 
with little diminution of our eſteem 
for ng but What directly affects 

11 „ 652 "ty their 


w 
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. their. perſons, is the paint, and 
double layer of red *: it is, if 1 
may be permitted to tell them ſo, 
an abſolute proof of their vitiated 
taſte, and a ſort of attempt againſt 
themſelves, which we can by no 
means overlook. 

Women ſhould truſt more to their 
charms, and leſs to the little devices 
of art. All the graces practiſed at 
the looking- glaſs never come up to 
thoſe which nature has fo plenteouſly 
beſtowed on them; all thoſe orna- 
ments, in which they are fo fondly 
nice, do not ſupply the want of na- 


tural charms, and often are a de- 
triment 


Another object of cenſure, is that multitude 
of patches, glaring indications of coquettry, and 
without any additional charm ; but, at pre ent, all 
that is aſked, is the ſuppreſſion of ſome, the big- 

" neſs of which makes them look more like 


plaſters than ornaments. 
3 
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EX to them. Jewels, gold, and 


ſilver, rich brocades, add nothing to 
beauty ; or rather, beſides dividing 
the looks of the men, only. make a 
woman, who has no ſhare of. beauty, 


look the worle. 
Cannot v women then perceive, that 


nature has provided their beſt orna- 
ments, and left them ſcarce any 
thing to do in that precious article. 
T would adviſe them to rely on her 


for the means of pleaſing ; there is 


no way fo ſure to carry their point. 


Never is a woman fo beautiful, as 


when ſhe does not know it: what 


improvement ariſes to her charmg 
from her being perpetually buſted 
about them ? Beauty ſtands in no 
need of cultivation, like the mind 


and heart; yet here it is a ſtanding 
cuſtom, 
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cuſtom, among women, to be a little 
too negligent. 
This is what demands thei care, 
ni "unhappily with fome it is the 
TRE Ade; ; their labour here, ſo far 
Rom fruſtrating the end of it, will 
Res: crowned with the « defired ſucceſs, 
It "is, "moreover, the | moſt. ſolid 
Aiffintion, and the on one whic 
Perſons of his ih rank can put be- 
been them and the \ y vulgar. The 
| "aghificthce" 1 now in vogue con- 
foünds both under a like, exterior ; 
| but behaviour, diſcourſe, and ſenti- 
ments, will ever eſtabliſh real and 
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N women, ſays La Bruyere, whim 
ever 8 hand-in-hand with 
x pen „to be an antidote to it; and 
certainly nothing more infallibly 
eetaſes the impreffibn made by a fine 
face, than a *whimfical and capri- 
cious humor, "Great are the obli- 
J ations We owe to women oh this 
bead; and it is ſomewhat ſtrange, 
that thoſe wrd ute the moſt fond of 
making conqueſts, uſoally take the 

ns Iſls to fetain them. 
Men univerfally allow, that, i in all 
nature, there is not a more delight- 


ful object than' beautiful woman : 
% byes od or ict ond "they, 
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they, one and all, admire her; bu 
it is ſeldom that ſhe makes herſel. 
loved for any time; whilſt a woma 
of little or no beauty, ſhall ſome: 
times kindle a very ardent and laſt: 
ing paſſion. 

I)his is what the ſex daily upbraid 
us with; but whilſt they mean tc 
ridicule our taſte, they are in reality 
extolling our diſcernment ; and, in- 
deed, to ſteel one's ſelf againſt fo 
powerful a charm as beauty, pre- 
ferring to it endowments leſs bril- 
liant, if more ſolid, ſhows its great 
ſtrength and exquiſiteneſs. 


A fine woman, brought up amidſt 
adulation, and who has always been 
talked to only of her complexion, 
" features, and gentility, generally re- 
mains ſuch as nature made her; 2 


very fine object to be gazed at. 
Ever 
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Ever taken up with ſomething about 
herſelf, the frequently ſlips into an 
affectation which counter- acts her 
beauty; unlocking a bracelet, to 
diſplay a fine arm; then the neck- 
lace, or noſegay, muſt be ſet to 
rights, to ſhew her white neck; a 
laugh diſcovers her beautiful teeth; 
ſne makes a falſe ſtep, ſhifts a patch, 
changes her attitude every minute, 
to excite freſh admiration in the 
men; whereas theſe geſtures have 
uſually a quite contrary. effect *, | 

It is thus that ſome women find 
the way to ſpoil nature, . by being 
over- curious to ſet it off: they 
faſhion their carriage, voice, and 
even their ſtyle; they affect a bor- 
23% i 5 EO _ 


* It is not without a good deal of trouble that 
they pleaſe leſs, ſays La Bruyere, ſpeaking of 
iffeQation, 
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| rowed wit, which hurts their own Mu 
and the reſult of all this futile cre f 

dulity i is, a ſtarched air, ſuperſedingſiſ 
the gracefulneſs of their own nahi 
"tural caſe. A profeſſed beauty haſh 
always ſome filly affectation aboutſſo 
her, which brings her down to aſe 
, level with the witling. pl 

On the other hand, thoſe whom 0 
nature ſeems to have in ſome mes. 
| ſure overlooked, endeavour to make 
up for its wrongs, in the acquiſition 
of amiable qualities: their minds 
untainted by 1 410 form them- 


@ && + * 


* "auch. taken up about themſelves 
"enlarge their ſphere; hence mor: 
knowledge, more capability offffſc 
figuring i. in the world, and conſe · It 
p g Won quently T 
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uently fewer whims, caprices, and 
fetations.” A 


4s 


Their ir claims not being fo many, 1, 5 
hey are leſs aſſuming! in their k be- 


haviour, and form themſelves to a 
outteſy and mildnefs, which ren- 
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ount © it. 


This is the behaviour which — 
hem to an equality with bee 
vr rather gives them a ane eig 


Deere 


abe 1 and manners have very pow 5 


1 5 for the want of. ro 
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but t the | want, of which no beauty 
can com xenſa enſate. 2 Win 
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and inclinations of women, every 


| requiſite for making their company... 

deſireable: let them only. follow 

theſe diſpoſitions, and they may de- 
pend on being lovely, and ever loved. 

It is an affecting conſideration, that 
too many among them baſtardize, I 
as I may ſay, that happy ſoil, rooting ua 
up the roſes, to replace them with J 
brambles. 1 1 


| In reality, how many women, — 1 
from betaking themſelves. to the, . il 
road pointed out by nature, ſeem to I 
counter- act its intentions! Some, a 

inſtead of mildneſs, their natural 
appanage, aſſume an imperious 
haughtineſs, kindling at the ſlighteſt y 
contradiction, and impoſing. their, 
ſallies as laws : others, miſtaking L 
effrontery for an air of grandeur, 
deſpiſe modeſty, as a mean virtue; 

* and 
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and, beſides an overbearing freedom 
in all their behaviour, a peremptory 
. pride diſplays itſelf in their coun- 
tenance and nod: ſome others, in- 
I ctead of that placid ſerenity ſo ſuit- 

able to their ſex, affect a gloomineſs 
and melancholy. They are no 

ſooner out of bed, than they ſet up 

their lamentations; every thing vexes 

them, even to provocation 3 they: 

wiſh themſelves in their grave; and 
thus, inſtead of that pleaſure and 
ſeſtivity, for which nature intended 
| them, they diffuſe around languor 
and ſadneſs. 200 

There is another diſpoſition / f 
quite a different caſt; I mean that 
f ſome buſtling women, who, ſet- 
ting themſelves above the decorums | 
f their ſex, give into every public 
Fregularity, run about from ſhop to 


1 
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ſhop, from viſit ta viſit; and if 3 
are not at a ball, the play, ot in a. 
large company, think themſelves out 
of the world. Their houſes, on 
ſome days, are 00 place of pub- 
lic reſort, crouded with the moſt 
arrant cockſcombs of our ſex, who - 


are, indeed, the fitteſt W for 
them *. 


This claſs, known * the appel- 
lation of female rakes, ſeem to make 
the difgrace of their ſex their ſtudy. 
The actreſſes are the reſpectable mo- 
dels after which they copy, and that, 
not only in their indecent air, car- 
| riage, 
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: Ar bare de ee das wniddenatite” 
following plan: they are a fort of coffeg-houſ 35 
where a one, if well dfeſſed ad difp gelt 
play, is admitted. Now, where the _ con- 
cern is to] ave a large company, it cannot be well 
choſen,” 
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riage, and dreſs, but ſome have even 


adopted their very manners. 


All theſe irregularities, and many 
more, which out of reſpect to the 


ſex I, omit, are not natural to it, 
and are ſtill unknown in places 


where luxury and ill example have 
not yet made their way. Caprice is 
the offspring of leiſure and indul- 
gence. Women of a ſoft, indolent 


life, muſt neceſſarily be the prey of 


ſome particular kinds of folly, or 
take them all up ſucceſſively, as they 
offer themſelves to their unguarded 
fancy. 

The latter is the way with ſome; 
an unſettled tribe, whoſe temper is 
not to be known, or rather who 


have none: you ſee in them a ſud- 


den tranſition, from an intemperate 


gaicty to a ſullen filence; from the 
G I moſt 
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moſt liſtleſs indolence, to an eager 
vivacity : what yeſterday was their 
delight, toxtay they cannot endure. 
Such women fly from one extreme 
to the other, and alternately ex- 
hibit all the irregularities of the hu- 


man ſpecies. 

But I drop this diſagreeable 
enumeration : beſides, it might cauſe 
me to be ſuſpected of writing a ſa- 
tyr on the ſex, than which nothing 
is fatther from my intention. That 
inchanting ſex, unhappily, can but 
too eaſily procure forgiveneſs, and 
even bring us to countenance its 
follies. Indeed, when its errors riſe 
ſo high as to affect the happineſs of 
ſociety, beauty may, in ſuch a caſe, 
de ſaid to forfeit its claims. The 
man of ſenſe will take care to avoid 


the treacherous allurements, under 
which 
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which lurks a bad temper, know- 
ing that no thraldom can be ſo 
wretched, as that of loying what * | 
cannot eſteem, . 

But, when perſonal attractions are | 
din with excellency of tem- 
per, and enlivened with a gentle 
gaiety, then 'beauty's ſway ſtands on 
a ſure baſis. A woman, in whom 
theſe advantages meet, is both an 
ornament and bleſſing to ſociety : 4s 
beauty heightens the lovelineſs of 
the temper, this makes a return in 
the graces it imparts to the features; 
the qualities of the ſoul diſplay 
themſelves in the countenance, and 
.embelliſh even beauty itſelf. 


I muſt repeat it, the ſubſtance of 

an engaging temper is mildneſs and 
-gaiety; with [thoſe two qualities a 
' woman muſt pleaſe: mildneſs con- 
G 2 ciliates 
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ciliates all hearts; it is an amiable 
(kind of inſtinct, derived from na- 


ture, and improved by a good edu- 
| cation. To engaging manners wo- 


| men owe the ſtability of their em- 


pire, and the leſs owes they l 
the more they have. 
Politeneſs is only that very ſame 


mildneſs reduced to an art; it is the 


| 
' 
: 


g 


—＋ of a good nature, and performs 
s: offices : but theſe 'externals; -if 


e ae on a real goodneſs of 


heart, ſoon betray themſelves; and 
then it becomes an hypocriſy, which 


"meets with but few dupes. 8 


bf „Its the ſame with chearfulneſs : : 
a happy turn of mind is by no 
means to be confounded with! a falſe 


4 merriment, which ſome Women put 
on, to make themſelves more agreę- 


Ale. We Very different is it from that 


% 
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boiſterous mirth, to which our fe- 
male rakes ſo wildly give themſelves 
up, and which they are ever for 
promoting. A mind not to be re- 
lieved from laſſitude, but by ſuch 
frantic jollity, may be pronounced 
not in a good ſtate: it is like thoſe 
conſtitutions which cannot ſubfiſt 
without ſtrong liquors. 


Such deſultory mirth is the por- 
tion of folly and humour, and ge- 
nerally ſuperſeded by dejection and 
ſullenneſs. Chearfulneſs, if much be- 
low theſe fits, is ever more equable 
and uniform, and denotes an orderly 
mind, and an eaſy heart. The ſe- 
rene and ſmiling air is ſeldom or 
never ſeen habitually with vice and 
choler: all the expreſſions of thoſe 
paſſions which diſturb the heart, are 


as im moderate as their cauſes. | 
G3 This 
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This equableneſs, with the wo- 
men delighting in buſtle and tu- 
mult, is want of ſpirit ; they ridi- 
cule it as the mark of an humble 
genius. Habituated to that petu- 
lant vivacity, which quick paſſions 
inſpire, they account a modeſt wo- 
man a dull creature, fit only to ſpoil 
company : - and, indeed, what can be 
done with a woman who makes a 
point never to ſpeak ill of her ac- 
quaintance, and is never known to 
throw out expreſſions, of which, as 
the phraſe is, a tranſparent gauze 
prevents the indecency ? Such a wo- 
- man; who chooſes to be filent, rather 
than have recourſe to malignancy or 
ribaldry, muſt, to be ſure, be a fim- 
pleton, from whom nothing can 
come, worthy the FR of a ſpi- 
rited 
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rited company, where every thing is 
ſacrificed to laughter and loquacity. 

But very different will our opi- 
nion be, on taking into conſidera - 
tion the compaſs of knowledge, 
and the fertility of wit, required to 
carry on a converſation of pleaſantry, 
without the ſupplements of ſatyr, or 
indecency. A licentiouſneſs, de- 
ſtructive of the good- will or regard 
we owe one another, is but too much 
in vogue. Moſt of thoſe witticiſms, 
or {mart ſayings, which are crowned 
with ſuch burſts of laughter, owe 
thoſe applauſes only to the deprava- 
tion or malignity of the hearers. 

A woman of merit ſcorns to pur-/ 


chaſe applauſe at ſuch a rate: ſhe 
has no notion of ſacrificing either 


modeſty or friendſhip to the 5 


culous vanity of a pointed ſarcaſm, 
64 0 
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or- ambiguous epigram. She who 
has recourſe to ſuch ſcandalous ſhifts, 
betrays a foul foul, and barren in- 
tellects. It is an eaſy matter to ap- 
pear ſmart, when all regard to mo- 
rality, and the good name of — 
| «arts aſide, * 
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C HA P. VIII. 
Of Love and Gallantiy. 


O VE, in this, reſembles am- 
bition, that both, when well 
conducted, lead to the moſt glorious 
actions. It is only in depraved per- 
ſons, that love is a vice: it may be 
compared to a fire, which emits ſa- 
lutary or noxious fumes, according 
to the nature of the ſubſtances which 
it burns. In vicious hearts it is a 
principle of much evil; whereas in 
great ſouls it is refined, and ſtimu- 
lates them to the moſt generous 
efforts. | 
Thus every thing is to be feared Y| 
or hoped from love: the eſſential 
G 5 point 
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point is a right choice of the ob- 


| Jet; the lover generally ſtudies to 
conform himſelf to it. This choice 


= is of the utmoſt importance to wo- 


men, whoſe hearts are ſo naturally 
inclined to this paſſion, that they 
love before they know whom they 
are to love. 
No ſooner n a girl begin to 
know herſelf, than an indeterminate 
tenderneſs riſes in her heart, and, to 
fix itſelf, wants only an object: in 
their early years it produces thoſe 
warm and tender connections, and 
all thoſe little effuſions of heart, 
obſerved in girls when in their teens. 


Afterwards, when they enter on 

the world, they curiouſly view every 
thing around them. The compli- 
ments paid them by men, and the 


4 pleaſure of eidg themſelves fol- 
| 3 lowed, 
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| lowed, diſcloſe in them ſentiments, 
the nature of which was unknown 
to them; and their heart ſoon de- 
clares for the man whom it likes 


beſt. 


This happy ek is uſually the 
man who is moſt complaiſant, and 
moſt forward: it is with toilettes 
as at courts, inſtead of the wor- 
thieſt carrying the prize, it generally 
falls to the moſt adulatory, and the 
moſt aſſiduous; qualities not always 
combined with true merit, and for 
want of which it often meets with 
a cold reception from the ladies and 
. the great. This preference, ſo in- 
conſiderately beſtowed, expoſes wo- 
men to the moſt unhappy miſtakes, 
the leaſt deſerving men being the 
moſt ſubmiſſive, and the moſt watch- 
ful to pleaſe them: they firſt inſi- 


ſinuate 
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nuate themſelves, under the appear- 
ance of an unreſerved devotion, and 
thus ſoon become maſters to their 
miſtreſſes. They go ſtill farther; 
they ſometimes become their tyrants, 
and bring the moſt painful grief on 

_ thoſe to whom they had vowed per- 
petual obedience : but perfidy uſually 
treads on the heels of artifice and 
ſeduction. 


Women would do well to forbear 


| | their declamations againſt the falfity 
and wickedneſs of men; the fault 


zs theirs, to fall into ſuch coarſe-ſpun 


| Mares as are laid for them. There 
are, to be ſure, men determinately 
falſe and deceitful, who follow wo- 
men out of vanity. Theſe carry on 
their ſeducements in all poſſible 
| tHapes ; but it is not difficult to ſee 
þ into them. 'The mean adorations, 
and 


* 
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and exceſſive complaiſance, by which 

they endeavour to pleaſe, ſhould | 
create a ſuſpicion, and induce the 
ladies rather to miſtruſt fuch unbe- 


coming homages. 


That ſervile obfequiouſneſs, which 
women ſhould immediately look upon 
as the mark of fraud, and make them 
apprehend a ſurprize, is the very 
thing which allures them, and ren- 
ders them ſoon the victims of per- 
jury and inconſtancy; the juſt pay 
niſhment of a diſpoſition which 00 
fixes their inclinations on fuperficial 
qualities. It is this diſpoſition | 
which draws after them a crowd of 
empty fops, who, if they have any 
meaning at all, it is only to de- 
ceive: ſomething pleaſing i in a mans 
perſon, a giddy air, a 2 le- 
2 ſupply the place of valuable 


endowm̃ents, 
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_ endowments, as they love to ſee 
themſelves reflected in their lovers, 


and ii in them love only their own 
likegeſſes. 


What, indeed, are the generality 
/ of thoſe men who boait ons 
themſelves of turning women's 
brains? Theſe arrogant conquerors of 
the ſex are, almoſt one and all, the 


moſt ſhallow creatures of ours, ob- 
jets of ridicule and laughter. 


Amidſt all the pride of dreſs, and 
þ | airs equally affected, few of them 
have ever underſtanding enough to 


vary their impertinencies, all copy- 


ing one from the ther. To a va- 
cant appearance add a low j Jargon of 
ſoft nonſenſe, effeminate airs, ima- 
Zinary ſucceſſes with the ladies, a 

— ignorance and impertinence; 


—_— 


{theſe make up what women call a 
oc pretty 
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© | pretty fellow, and it is odds if ſuch 
» | a one be not the very reverſe of 0 
man of honour. | 
Theſe are the aſſiduous addreſſers'\. 
of the ladies, and have introduced 
an habitual gallantry, which borders 
very nearly on affectation and folly. ' 
" | Since this levity has ſuperſeded love, 
| the intercourſe between both ſexes is 
become leſs ſerious, and more looſe, | 
being made up of inſinuating chat, 
and pretty futilities. A - generoas || 
love of one woman is turned into a 
vague liking of the whole ſex; and 
the language of the heart, which is 
always joyous, becomes the inſipid 
u. of coquettry and vanity. A4 
It is a queſtion with me, whether 
the ladies are any gainers by the ar- 
ticles of entertainment? But 1 
maintain, that the heart has been a 
great 
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great loſer: all thoſe ſoft declara- 
tions, ſo liberally diſtributed among 

the ſex, are quite foreign from ſen- 
timent. It is palpable that the 


compliments and praiſes, which a 
man ridiculouſly pours forth on all 


women, without a fingle thought of 


them, and the formal airs with which 
they anfwer him, are no more than 


reciprocations of deceit. 


Amidft this univerſal gallantry, 


it is true, that engagements of pre- 


ference, may be formed, which are 


diſtinguiſhed by the appellation of 


heart-felt connections. But are 


there many of thoſe connections in 
which the heart is really concerned ? 


The rapidity of their birth and ex- 


tinction, I think, ſufficiently denotes 
the contrary: they are only looſe 


ties, formed for a time by the love 
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of pleaſure, and 3 aße * | 
caprie. | | mad e 

Theſe frail ties, dee, "ſatisfy 
thoſe, 'women © who mind' language 
more than ſentiment, and are well 
enough ſuited to men given up to 
the follies of a heated imagination: 
both, being always actuated by il- 
luſive images of voluptuouſneſs, are 
not ſuſceptible of or heart-felt 
delight. 

The heart is made to Fre 150 
without it there can be no ſuch * 
as poignant pleaſure; accordingly, a 
well-regulated love is one of the 
ſweeteſt paſſions with which it can 
be affected; but when that paſſion 
reſts only on a ſtrong ſenſation, de- 
rived from beauty, it is no more 
than a ſilly amour, and the heart is 
only ſlightly touched. Where the 
a ſenſes 
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* are fo loud and impetuous, 
the heart is calm and ſilent; and 
that love, which looks no farther 
than ſenſitive raptures, will ſoon 
ome to 2 period. 
Il am not preaching up a Platonic 
* that has been very juſtly ridi- 
culed : the nature of love admits of 
no reſerve; but its principal ſubſtance 
is ſentiment; and its flame very ſel- 
| dom laſts, if fed only by the fuel 
of ſenſuality. 
I vaunot conceal it, though I am 
reckoned ever. ſo old-faſhioned : 
all thoſe engagements, where duty 
and inclination croſs each other, are 
no more than a kind of libertiniſm, 
more or leſs refined, according. to the 
manners and temper of the parties. 
No. man would diſgrace the perfon 
he loves, and ſtill leſs would he cor- 
rupt 


: 


[ 
| 
| 
1 
i 
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rupt her mind, after having cor 
rupted her heart; yet this is the way 
with moſt of our pretty fellows, 
who, after drawing a woman into 
their licentiouſneſs, are for juſtifying 
it to her, by extirpating the ideas 
ſhe has of virtue and propriety, as 
troubleſome prejudices. Indeed the 
miſtreſs and the lover will be in 
ſuited to each other; if both have 
not abſolutely ſhaken eff the yoke 
of truth and of modeſty ?. 

Theſe ate not ſuppoſitions pro- 
ceeding either from whim or ill- 
nature: all places ſwarm with thoſe 

There are great numbers of women, whoſe 
minds have betn corrupted by a falſe philoſophy, 
ſtyling themſelves Pyrrhonians, Materialiſts, c. 
for this they may thank the pure paſſion of free- 
thinkers, and ſome deteſtable books, as Thereſa, 
or The Female Philoſopher, the Letter to Leu- 
cippe, & the ſcope of which is, by -making 


atheiſts of them, to appeaſe their conſciences. 
— 


> 
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pretty fellows, who inſinuating them- 
ſelves into the ladies favour, by the 
powerful recommendation of dreſs, 
politeneſs, and a ſmattering of wit, 
endeavour to baniſh their ſcruples, 
and extinguiſh in them all ſenſe of 
virtue, and rule of conduct. Wo- 
men cannot be too much on their 
guard againſt theſe moſt peſtilential 
ſeducers, as, on account of their rea- 
dineſs to cloſe with the ideas of thoſe 
whom they like, their minds too 
often follow the biaſs of their hearts. 


Such is love, and ſuch are the 
fruits of it, when its only view is 
ſenſuality. After all the delicious 
repreſentations of it, in proſe and 
verſe, the paſſion which prompted 
the mind to ſuch ecſtatic effuſions, is 
generally no more than vice in diſ- 


guiſe. It may, for a time, be at- 
tended 
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tended with lively emotions, and 
melting raptures; but all this ſub. 
ſides with the ebullitions f the 
ſenſes, and the ſhort phrenfy" ef 


imagination will — mY perſeded "by 
the bittereſt grief. 4. bur bi 


In a word, mere Sun dee 
from every other fentiment, is büt | 


tranſient fire, gradually going out at 


the firſt familiarity with the object 
which kindled it: never! does it 
truely poſſeſs the ſoul, but when 
connected with à more ſoli8! ſenti- 
| ment. Love waſtes; and deſtroys it- 
ſelf, if not ſtrengthened by à tender 
affection, felt only by the ſenſible 
and virtuous heart; © an” affection 
which luxury and voluptuouſneſs 
have totally extinguiſhed,” to _ 
room for an artifice, Which al 


leaves the heart voids! G7 39» 
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E For love to be conſtant and laſting, 


| it muſt, enter into a dloſe alliance 
[ with friendſhip; and from his 2006> 
| tion both ſenſations derive -addi- 
tional force. Love becomes more 


ſolid, and friendſhip more tender ; 
and thus their ſhafts, mutually 


| ſharpened, by each other, are Lg 


more pointec 


n 


** „„ 
ORR. 


E —[— es „„ 


de lane ef duch oft a 


tions, inſtead of depraving, muſt 
improve the heart: two lovers of 
this kind are affectionate friends, 
full of reciprocal zeal and eſteem: 
reſerve. and miſtruſt has no place 
with them; a perfect harmony reigns 
an all their thoughts, emotions, and 
expreſſions. Inſtead of avoiding the 
Andiflaluble tie, their only fear is, 
leſt they ſhouldobe ſeparated. They 
long to beſtowy themſelves on cadh 
oa other, 


ao an #ws GR” Mm” IRE a 


to whom ſhe makes ſuch a preſent. 
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other, and, if they —— would 


give away ſtill more. #2 


Such a love is no frivolous amuſe- 
ment, no- paſtime taken up from 
idleneſs or vanity; it poſſeſſes all 
the faculties; the mind, the heart, 
the imagination, the memory,” the 
whole perſon is agreeably warmed | 


by it: it is the moſt weighty affair 


of life. For a woman of delicate 
ſentiments to beſtow her heart, is, 
properly, to give up her whole ſelb; 
and ſurely ſhe ſhould well conſider 
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HER EVER hav is 2 
man, a woman, and ſub- 
46 n marriage follows, ſays 
the author of the Spirit of Laws. 
As lobe, by an igvincible power, 
draws men towards the fair ſex, 
which exults in the effects of its 
Charms, and as the rational end of 
love can be no other than a ſettled 
and conſtant union, one muſt natu- 
rally lead to the other. 
oo chis delightful connection we 
| | are all called; it is a tie which we 
cannot, without folly, deelinc. 
What then muſt be thought of thoſe 


humouriſts, 


110 
. 
0 _— ry - 


ts, 
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humouriſts, thoſe avowed enemies of 
marriage, who pride themſelves in 
ridiculing it. What very com- 
mendable or happy uſe do they make 
of that liberty, which they are per- 
petually boaſting of? It hangs 
heavier on them than the very en- 


gagement of which they expreſs ſuch 
contempt and deteſtation ; and, in- 


deed, is ſo great a burden to them, 


that, ſoon or late, they are ſeen to 


ſacrifice it to the moſt contemptible 


objects. 


Men who have ſpent their youth 
in licentiouſneſs, charge the whole 
ſex with the vices of ſome looſe 


women, whom they have kept com- 


pany with, and paſs upon them all 


a ſentence equally injurious. Hence 
the ſarcaſtick ſtrokes and witticiſms 


on thoſe men who eſteem women 
H ſo 
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ſo far as to enter into the matrimo- 
nial tie. Theſe libertines talk of 
marriage as a ſtate of inſeparable 
treachery and infidelity; but fuch 
language only beſpeaks a heart 
thoroughly corrupt: it is, at preſent, 
one of the common places for the 
w witling's railleries; and their aſpet- 
ions on the moſt endearing of all con- 
nections, look as if they had formed 

a plot for Or :all HON 
of birth. 

If theſe men bad a a0 
averſion againſt women, äf they 
ſhunned all intercourſe with the ſex, 


one would only pity them, as de- 
prived of a great part of the plea- 


ſures of ſociety ; but one muſt hate 
them, when we ſee them dang- 
N after women whom they 

=”. | deſpiſe, 
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delpiſes, and carrying” on An u- 
krigle; (which (aims! only at the Hi. 
grace both of | the” fair Ohe Ad 
hemſelves; While the rulnbus ral 
domg to whith 4 mere dltelſt( of 
» | fociety frequently'tetutts them for 
e (their whole Rfefuis real mätter of 
- | tappokter:" Then is the ſex Ah y | 
- | -revengUd;;' for, Bice we mut e 
d :v4y%rtther; after all bir Hwecttets 
yast women, lite under Fethdle 
ecernment, t is better to HibeFor 
d | veteign a (virtudis wife, ahb a 
, peffidious miſtreſs, 21 _ unis 
Benut- men Are ever cf ſtellt with 
thermfetees tlie All afdentiy TEAS 
iSd Meng 110 FP Tat coo W the 
i 6 Boomer eit: dre noxogt 
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the emotions of love. Now if this 
loye, which is ſo paſſionately deſired, 

afford any delicate pleaſures, thoſe of 
conjugal friendſhip; however ſnunned 
by ſo many, muſt be the moſt- re- 
fined, and moſt ſtable. N 63-4 


The love of a miſtreſs i is — 


* ſource of falſchoods, and - infipid 


_ nonſenſe, without one fingle com- 


mendable view ; whereas the love of 


a wife is the principle of many ſo- 
lid and agreeable qualities, and is 
always conſiſtent with honour and 
virtue. One is the burning heat of 
a fever, - the other the moderate 


_ warmth. of a healthy: conſtitution. 


ſpoken, are in this reſpect leſs in- 
: conſiſtent than us, and "ſhow a 
greater firmneſs, though ſuch a ſtep 
be more dangerous to them, on ac- 


iO 2 21 n 


count 


$6 Women, and to their praiſe bei it! 


J 
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is count of the kind of r 
I, annexed to marriage. 

of Þ Their fixed reſolution is always is 
d give themſelves to the perſon they 
>. love, and little ſollicitation prevails” 
on the fair ſex to contract an en- 
gagement: whether from averſion to 
that retirement which cuſtom en- 
joins to girls, or whether a tender- 
neſs. of diſpoſition pleads for us, all 
> | the. younger. part of the ſex yield, 
js with a bluth, to the overture of be⸗ 
id | ing made wives; but all are not 
of | equally. diſpoſed to thoſe amiable 
te meaſures, by which alone they can, 
I for any time, be rendered happy ane 
it beloved conforts. ö 
- To make a marriage hai two 

things concur 3 the choice of the 
married r and their behaviour 


together. .. wes 1 jp CR bs | 
H 1 As 


IT 1 May 
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As chase it does nat uſu 
ally depend wholely on- the diſpoſi- 
tion of the parties concerned. R 
girl, at her very firſt entrance into 
to the world, would be the dupe. of 
4 beauiſh,and polite, appearance, and. 
joyfully give her band to ſome. very. 
unworthy man, were , not her, want 
of experience | ſupplied by that. of 
her parents: happily for her, they, 
are to point out to her the object to 
which ſhe may, with propriety, at- 
tach herſelf; and it is not for her 
heart to ſpeak before they have. 
This ſubjection of the heart, to 
the will, and choice of another, will 
be exclaimed againſt as a very hard 
law. But a' little reflection, on the 
misfortunes - which would tolow- 
fem ad abolition of this laws. der: 
monſtrates its utility. It is theronly: 
2A re H Way 
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way to prevent ſeducement: iti is a 
beneficial; violence, the motive of 
which is to reſcue giddy Poe 9 
certain wretchedneſs. 

Further, as equitable parents Jo 
not. diſpoſe of their daughter's heart 
without her conſent, this conſent, 
agreeing with theirs, aſſures the 
goodneſs of the choice. Patente 
require ſubſtance and virtue, as, 
without theſe, marriage can neither 
be eaſy nor creditable. The young 
lady looks chiefly for perſonal graces 
and complaiſance ; qualities which, | 
indeed, tend to the agreeableneſs of 
an union. Theſe objects, whichara 
perfectly conſiſtent, contribute equal- 
ly to the felicity of the marxied paix 
and the combination of them only 
ronders a marriage the more happy. 


H 4 In 


— — 
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In whatever Hinds this impottant 
conſideratio be lodged;”! tlie choice 
of an inſeparable companion is to be 
maturely weighed, and not decided 
by avarice or humour. "Too many 
women, and women of merit,” are 
ſeen lingering under the heart- 
breaking ſlavery of immoral men, 


whoſe fortune had infatuated them, 
While numbers of others curfe that 
| precipitate love which has joined 


them to men beneath the very weak- 


eſt of women, and utterly incapable 


of preſiding at the head of their fa- 


milies, either to its advathtage or 


| e 


For two lovers, paſſionately ena- 


moured with each other, to promiſe 


themſelves happineſs of any con- 


tinuance, if only beauty or fortune 
made the match, br a chimerical ima- 


gination. 
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ginatidn, Theſe are advantages nei- 
ther to be totally neglected, nor ex- 
cluſively fought after, . There are 
others which are more eſſential, and 
morp directly relative to happineſs; 

temper and manners ſhould be chief- 
ly conſidered. The principal, ac- 1 
compliſhment of a man is real 
merit; this diſtinguiſhes bim! in the 
world, and does honour to his wife: 
the] is ſoon diſguſted with a baſbandd 
in whom ſhe finds only a delicacy of 
complexion, trifling converſation,” | 
and nothing beyond what ſhe meets 
with in the generality of her ln 
ſex. * 


Moſt matrimonial aneaſineſſe a 
owing to the having been captivared' 
by a falſe merit. A ſprightly wo- 

man leads a joyleſs life with an 
empty, though pretty fellow ; atio- 
H 5 ther 


4 


} 
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ther complains ofa hufhand, g 
latile and trifling as, herſelf; 08 
are, indeed, loaded with — — 
chains, but as unhappy as they are 
rich: howryer, if the imprudenee uf 
their choice plunged: them inte this | 
miſery, no ſmall part of their 


— 


grievances may very well be attri- 


buted. to the manner in which they: 
behaved with a huſband who * ber 
Sinnen to diſpleaſe.,. 191 2 2 

The , fisſt law lovers - ſhould: lay: 
— to themſelves, is to: forbid 


1 themiclues all inquiry, or conſideta«; 


tion, and hkewiſe all regret; after; the 
concluſion of the marriage. Before, 
ane can. ſcarce, examine toe cloſely 
the. g ualities of the perſon - with, 


whom. we. are going * ond 


much indulgence "for. ch others 


wett 4 c 11 If 
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If faults. then appear, which had 
not even been ſuſpected, the dame 
perſon may, on the other hand, be 
poſſeſſed of good qualities which 
had been overlooked? © Human na- 
ture affords nothing perfect; and if 
lovers, on becoming huſbands, ſome- 
times find themſelves miſtaken, it is 
becauſe” they liſtened to a blind 
paſſion, and promiſed themſelves: fe! 
| licities which have no real exiſtence 
The great fault of lovers is, their | 
looking on the perſon beloved as a 
divinity''free from all imperfe&tions! 
Pygmalion-like, they form to them 
ſelves an imaginary object, after. 
which they paint her; but when 
they perceive that ſhe wants ſome off 
the lineaments, with which "theirs 
fancy had ſo profuſely decorated the 


chimerical object of their homages 
they 
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they become out of humour, and 
complain of the fair who had charm- 
ed them; yet is ſhe ſtill what ſhe 
was when they were firſt ſmitten 
with her, and very often all her 
crime is, the not being totally ex- 
empt from the foibles of human 
nature. | 


This expectation of a chinkwicad 
happineſs; is deceived in another 
paint, which many women very un- 
reaſonably-murmur at; they would 
have love retain all the vehemence of 
the firſt days, and, on an abatement 
of its tranſports, complain of being 
nd longer loved. For this huſbands 
may, indeed, thank their own in- 
difcretion : ſtimulated by their firſt 
ardour, they expreſs a fondneſs for 
their wives, which it is impoſſible 
— laſt to ſuch excels ; and a 


woman, 


| 
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woman, habituated to the pleaſing 
illuſions of too ſanguine a paſſion, 
would have this intoxication perpe- 
tual, and cannot endure the calm 
which naturally ſucceeds it. 
Vet this compoſure muſt neceſ- 
ſarily be the caſe; and a more happy 
wiſh one cannot form, than that love 
may be reduced to the moderate 
emotions of a tender friendſhip, the 
only baſis of a permanent happineſs, 
and proof againſt time, which puts 
a period to love: ſuch friendſhip 
knits, and riſes to its higheſt per- 
fection, with a pair who eſteem and 
conſtantly ſtudy to pleaſe one anos! 
ther. This is a ſtate, beyond all- 
compariſon, blending the pleaſures) 
of ſenſe with thoſe of reaſon,” ans 
exquiſite aſſemblage of all e {weetsi 
* Lai tae zi i468 
__ 
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Fo keep up this friendſhip in its 
original livelineſs, and render con- 
verſation.. pleabng, after a daily in- 
tercourſe for ſeveral years, the ſoul 
muſt have in itſelf a rich fund of 


at knowledge; but, on the 


other hand, the ſoul, in ripening, 
acquires, if the expreſſion may be 
allowed, a conſiſteney, whereby it 
becomes capable of fixing. The 
volatile minds of women, in the 
early bloom of life, flutter from ob- 
ject to object; and it is not till they 
have got over the vanity of their 
early years, that they can reliſh the 
delicious pleaſure of being alone 


Vith the perſon they love. 


Marriage is an engagement very 
eaſily contracted; but to go through 
its functions with dignity, and diſ- 
charge all the duties of domeſtie 

_ £8 * life, 
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life, requires, perhaps, as much vir- 
tue as a public ſtation. The moſt: 
eminent perſonages have been re- 
markable patterns of conjugal aſ- 
fection: Penelope, Andromache, 
| Portia, and Cornelia, have been mo- 
dels of this kind. Artemiſia never 
gave over lamenting her deceaſed 
huſband, and even mingled his aſhes 
with her drink. Marcus Aurelius 
and Cæſar *, were very tender huſ- 
bands; and Pliny, in a letter to his, 
wifers aunt, writes thus Tf: We 
return you our thanks; I, for hen 
being my wife; the, for my being 
% her huſband ; both, for your have | 
ing united two. Pann _ for 
4 each other.“ 263 a 


— - 


Cæfar loved bis arſt wife ſo mak Kit CON= 
tary to the eſtabliſhed cuſtom, hs ch, at co. 


pronounge her funeral oration. 


1 Book IV. Letter 19. > 
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All theſe perſons were endued with 
an excellent temper, and had a 
ſtrength of mind, more neceſſary for 
the preſervation of concord and good- 
nature than is generally thought. 
The communication of ideas, and 
mixture of intereſts, often breed di- 
viſions, where one of the two. has 
not a ſuperior addreſs to bring over 
the other. Little minds cannot 
bring themſelves to give up any 
thing; their fancies muſt be laws; 
they wrangle about mere trifles; 
and thus a thouſand diſputes ariſe, 


which inſenſibly imbitter their union. 


Accordingly we fee few marriages, 
in which more” conformity of tem- 
pers, and concord, is not to be de- 
fired. 

This will ſtill be leſs matter of 


wonder, to any who obſerve the un- 


happy 
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happy contraſt between the manners 
of the lover and thoſe of the huſ- 
band. Both men and women ſeem 
to aim only at enſnaring each other; 
they deck themſelves out with great 
care; they make it their buſineſs to 
prevent every minute deſire. But 
ſhort is the duration of theſe en- 
dearing reciprocations: no ſooner 
is the miſtreſs become a wife, than, 
inſtead of endeavouring to make 


herſelf more amiable, ſhe neglects 


herſelf, "gives over the practice of 
thoſe talents which were an orna- 
ment to her, and the lover, when be- 


come a huſband, diſappears, and is 


ſeldom feen: they fall into an inde- 
licate familiarity, and ſometimes 
both give occaſion for jealouſy; 
which is a fatal ſtroke to 1 ten- 


derneſs of love. ) 
This 


8 
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This is the rock which, of all 
others, love ſhould avoid. Nothing 
alienates the heart more than the 
looſe airs of a volatile coquette; yet 
is this a; very common fault among 
our ladies of high rank; and ſome 
are ſo habituated to tumult and diſſi- 
pation, that they look upon a regu- 
lar, diſcrete huſband, as little better 


than an honeſt ſteward: they think 


him too happy in ſupplying their 


expenſive pleaſures, though never 


permitted to partake of them. In 
ſuch a caſe, the delicacy inſeparable 
from love cannot but be alarmed; 
yet are not theſe reaſonable uneaſi- 
neſſes to be confounded with the 
gloomy fits of a jealouſy which ty- 
ranniſes over virtue. 

All theſe inconveniences, with 
many others, ſo exaggerated in con- 


verſation, 
7 


! 
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verſation, ; are not neceſſary conſe- 
quences, of marriage, but ari ſe only 
from the fault and follies:of ſomo 
perſons, which ought not to be e 


tended to the generality- The 


number of unhappy marriages is not 


ſo great as ſome make it; and thoſe 
which are accounted ſo, are not: 
without their ſweets. Lam certain, 


that, were divorces allowed among” 
us, they would be much: leſs fre- 
quent than the malignity of ſome: 
wittlings is pleaſed to ſuppoſe. 
They were allowed of at Rome, yet 
a. ſpace of near 500 years affords hut 
one inſtance of ſuch a ſeparation. 


Beſides, if ſome women are of 2 


troubleſome caſt, there are many 
more moroſe and unjuſt huſbands; 


and; whoever enquires into the cauſe 


Gi nn jars, will find few which: | 


have 


- 
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have not their riſe from the huſ- 
band's imprudence or immorality. 
Moſt of them, at firſt, ſuffer them- 
ſelves to be governed like children, 
and, after ſome time, are for aſſum- 
ing a ſuperiority which they had loſt 
by their own fault. Others, with 
choler and violence blend an inter- 
mitting fondneſs, to which it is not 
every provoked woman that. will 
make anſwerable returns. Some de- 
ny their wives the moſt indiſpenfible 
neceſſaries; ſeveral ſet them an ex- 
ample of the moſt abandoned pro- 
fligacy. Are ſuch huſbands, to com- 
plain, if their wives are not angels, 
and fail in complaiſance to the brute 
beaſt to which it is their misfortune 
to be tied? 


A man of a right turn of mind 


is able, by inſinuating means, to 
bring 
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bring his wife to a ſenſe of any de- 
viations into which ſhe may have 
ſtrayed. Some flight foibles he 


overlooks as a ſmall tribute, which 


ſaves her from greater imperfections. 
This is the ſound philoſophy for 


married people. Xantippe, Socrates's 
wife, was not the moſt gentle of 
women; yet her perverſeneſs did not 


put the philoſopher out of temper 
with the conjugal tie; and one day 
he ſpoke of it before a numerous af- 
ſembly, in ſuch ' honourable terms, 
and placed all its advantages in ſo 


fair a light, that, within the Jen. all 


his na married *. 


* 70 * 
After 
9 oi gry Pesch 3a one of my 


readers be prevailed on to marry, I eſteem. it | 
an equivalent for my labour. 


. 
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After ull, whatever the enemies of 
-wedlock:: may ſay, if there be any 
auch thing as happineſs here below, 
tit is in. an equal matriage, where two 
perſuns dice in an Taffettionate eon- 
mectian, no leſs from d inelination 
than the ſacred engagement Which 
they have taken upon themſelves. 
Such ba pair conform to faſſilon and 
euſtom, no fartherſchantũs agreeable 
to their eſteem: on enchiother. The 
huſhand, i io far from being aſhathed 
ta:be fen with hiputife; ds never 
Fetter pleated, has nebertſuch a A6w 
| Ibf apennaſs and good h umgur, as in 
her company; *andthenvife He; in 
the converſation of à complaiſant, 
niadalgent huſband, an inſtruction to 
which her tenderneſs adds a value: 


it is pur him e 
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eaſy comprehenſion, and always ſea- 


ſoning it with ſome obligingNroke. 
She learns well only under ſuch a 


maſter. .* .,4 256 


He, me knew, would intermix 
Grateful digreſſions, and ſolve high diſputes 
Wich conjpgal enreſſes; from his.lip \ ! 
Not words er * nnr 7 


Mirror. 
5221 22 


Every ene an ulfsCtionaie 


wife. of her beloved object: her 
name, her livery, her ran k, are co¹- 


tinual memorials. of the man to 
whom ſhe has given. her heart: 
each finds in the other a Hoter, va 
friend, a counſellor, andi a wltneſs of 


its worth: pleaſures are Hheightened 


by being-partioipated, and amidſt the 


fympathy of a tender comforter, the | 


little troubles, inſeparable rom chu 


E 
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CHAP. x. 
Education of Children. 


HATE VER fondneſs a fa- 
ther may feel for his chil- 
dren, they meet with ſtill more 
lively tokens of tenderneſs in the 
_- mother's boſom. A woman's heart, 
when not given up to the error of 
(paſſion, places her whole affection 
in a family, of which ſhe is alſo the 
whole delight; and nature, through: 
out all her branches, has no ties 
comparable to thoſe between a fond 
mother and grateful children. 
This gentle empire, cemented by 
kind offices and gratitude, conſtitute: 
all the glory and happineſs of a wil: 


woman 
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woman. There is my dreſs and my 
jewels, ſaid the noble mothet of the 
Gracchi, pointing to her children, 
whom ſhe was inſtructing. Such 
ornaments, trained up to adorn and 
promote the welfare of ſociety, 
throw a luſtre. on a woman, ſupe- 
riour to all the gems of the eaſt. 

Let not a fine woman apprehend 
any diminution of her charms from 
her performing the part of a mother; 
they will only be multiplied in a 
groupe of fine children, which the 
will look upon with pleaſure as 
they ſtand by her fide. She is in a 
ſtate of triumph while with thoſe 
dear fruits of her love about her, 
and diſtributing her careffes among 
them. It is amazing that ever, by 
a moſt wretched prejudice, a contrary 
opinion ſhould find admittance into 

I a hu- 
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a human breaſt: fine ladies are 
aſhamed of having many children, 
and what they have are carefully 
kept at a diſtance; the pernicious 
ſuggeſtion of a coquettry which in 
every thing runs counter to nature. 


One conſequence of this falſe de- 
licacy is, that a woman, whom na- 
ture has completely qualified to 
ſuckle her children, makes uſe of 
forced means to dry up that, milk 
which they require, and expoſes her- 
ſelf to no ſmall danger, rather than 
acquit her of that duty. To ſupply 
her place, ſhe hires a woman, who 
naturally has no, particular concern 
nor tenderneſs for the little creature 
committed to her charge. Is it any 
thing very ſtrange, t that the health, 
and even the ſhape of children, fo 


frequently ſuffer, * the want of 
| care 


e 
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hence the fables of Romulus, Tele- 
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care in people whoſe only tie to 
them is a very ſlender allowance? © 

But it is not only the conſtitution 
which is in danger with a nurſe, 
who gorges herſelf with coarſe and 
unwholeſome foods; the connection 
between temperature and morality 
ſhould be ſtill a farther cauſe of 
fear for the diſpoſitions and faculties, 
Diodorus Siculus ſays, that Nero's 
nurſe was very much addicted to 
wine; a vice which was the origt- 
nal cauſe of all that emperor's enor- 
mities; and, according to the ſame 
authour, the woman to whom the 
ſanguinary Caligula was committed, 
uſed to rub her nipples with blood. 
It is an immemorial obſervation, that 
children imbibe the temper and qua- 
lities of the nurſes in their milk; 


12 phus, 
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phus, Pelias, Egiſthus, being ſuckled 
by beaſts, from the like ſavageneſt 
of diſpoſition. We daily ſee chil- 
dren of very creditable perſons, but 
nurſed by low people, retain all their 
inclinations ; and ſhould not this ſet 
mothers againſt expoſing their chil- 
dren to ſuch danger ? 

I ſhall not here relate all that the 
friends of human nature have de- 
livered on this important ſubje& : I 
ſhall only add, that it is with a child 
ſuckled by ſtrange milk, as with a 
plant removed into a ſtrange ſoil; a 
degeneracy 1s greatly to be feared in 
both. In no inſtance has nature put 
ſo exact an analogy, as between the 
mother's conſtitution and that of the 
child *®. Both, for the ſpace of nine 

months, 


_ * A convincing proof of this is, that the in- 
fant need not be at the breaſt ſo long: it thrives 
better 


' 


r 
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months, made but one whole ; and 
as, during that period, the mother 
neceſſarily nouriſhed the infant with 
her own ſubſtance, it is an obliga- 
tion incumbent upon her to continue 
giving it, 


There are caſes, indeed, where or - 
two evils the worſt is to be avoided, 
which would be, to nurſe ; but theſe 
diſpenſable cafes are very rare, and 
the mother is then to be pitied 
equally with the child. Naturally a 
woman who has ftrength to bring 
forth a child, is fufficiently able to 
fuckle it; and it is alſo much for 
her own advantage : her care finds 
its reward in a ſpeedy recovery and 
a vigorous health: and we fhould + 

| . ſoon | 


better in fix months on the mother's milk, than in 
a twelvemonth with a nurſe ; and ſome I. have 


known weaned at four months, 
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ſoon ſee leſs megrims, vapours, and 
other accidents, if there were more 
nurſes among the ladies . 
But without preſuming to diſturb 
the ſex in the pleaſur of diſplaying 
their charms, which, however, were 
not given them for mere parade, 
ſtill would I entreat and ſollicit them 
to merit the appellation of mother, 
by cares which give a better title to 
it than bringing forth children, 
which is the conſequence only of an 
inſtin& very little meritorious ; but 
bringing up one's children an act 
of 


Lactation cauſes a falutary interval between 
one pregnancy and another, to the great relief of 
a woman's conſtitution ; and as to the plea of a 
huſband's diſlike, few, I believe, will be again 
ſuch a reſpite. - 2 
As to the accidents which have followed from 
the imprudence of ſome over- nice young women, 
ſuch as catching cold, fretting, &c. Nature is not 
anſwerable for our doings, and theſe do not 
Juſtify a deviation from her intentions. 


_ 
* 
* 
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of choice and of virtue. What can be 


thought of a mother, who, having 


been hardly delivered of a child 
which ſhe carried about often witli 
regret, ſends it away into the eoun- 
try, fifty or a hundred miles off, 
where it is ſucceſſively put into the 
hands of hirelings, and at the loweſt 
rate, till theſe dear children, who 
ſcarce know her, are removed to the 
college or convent for as "my years 
more? 


Nothing can juſtify this mon- 


ſtrous indifference. The moſt no- 
ble employment of a mother is the 


1 
| 
| 


early formation of the mind and 


heart of her children: on this firſt / 
culture depends the fate of theſe | 


young plants, and the impreſſions ! 


received in that tender age never | 


wear off, Is then ſo eſſential an ob- | 
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dect to be left to careleſs ſervants, 
Who are generally vulgar, and not 
© | ſeldom vicious? It muſt be a very 
immoderate ſ{elf-love, which can ſhut 
| the eyes of a perſon againſt per- 
ceiving the conſequences of fo in 
diſcrete a confidence. 

To elude the claims of maternal 
tonderneſs, your fine women have a 
thouſand reaſons, as frivolous as 
themſelves: there is but one, which 
they alledge not ; yet does it make 
much for ſending away girls; and 
i that is the danger of ill example; 
for, from the kind of education 
given to daughters by ſuch mothers, 
their innocence muſt appear to be in 
imminent danger. What ſome peo- 
ple call a genteel education, which 
is very different from a good one, 
cannot but prepare a girl for a ſpeedy 
going 


uy — "Ig — - I 


ſtruction preſcribed to her, tend 


only to teach her the dangerous art 
of pleaſing. No ſooner is the wean- 


ed, than ſhe is talked to about dreſs 


and beauty: ſhe is committed to a 
dancing-maſter, who teaches her to + 
hold up her head with a haughty - 
ſtiffneſs; to bridle, put out her breaſt, 
and to move like a puppet. Then 
comes the ſinging-maſter to modu- 
late her voice, by teaching her filly * 
fongs. She hears nothing but of 
genteel carriage, fine features, and 


bodily accompliſhments, as points 


about good-nature, diſcretion, im- 
provement of the mind and heart, 
ever enters her ears. And what 


follows? The little lady carefully re- 


I 5 members 
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going off. All the rules of in- 


on which her rank in ſociety muſt 
entirely depend; not a ſingle word 
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members all, holds up her head, 
ſings, wantons to perfection, and 
grows a mighty pretty doll; but her 
mind is filled with futilities. 


The air and turn of the body, 
to be ſure, deſerve ſome attention; 
beauty is a capital point, but ſtands 
in no need of ſo many helps. The 
miſchief is, that all the care is be- 
ſtowed on the ſhape, voice, and car- 
riage, while little or no regard is 


4 paid to the mind, though it has 
= more need of cultivation than the 


= body. When the latter only is at- 


tended to, the mind lies fallow; and 
in proportion as one is preferred to 
the other, the body expreſſes the 
qualities of the ſoul, or draws it in- 
to its own appetites. But a mother, 
who has devoted her whole life to her 
perſon, is very well pleaſed if her 

| daughter 
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daughter be but like her; ſhe meant 
nothing beyond making her an 
agreeable woman; and thus, from 
mother to daughter, is perpetuated 
the numerous generation of co- 
quettes. 


Children generally take after their 
parents, fathers and mothers being 
models, which reſpect and habit na- 
turally incline us to imitate : their 
example is a powerful leſſon ; and | 
one cannot conceive what impreſſion 
any difference between a married 
pair, tranſport, &c. make on young 
children, who take notice of things 
much more than is thought; for 
their minds, not being over- ſtocked 
with ideas, furniſh themſelves out of! 
what they ſee. The exceſſes, of | 
which they are witnefles, leave deep | 


unpreflions on them, and theſe are | 
afterwards. | 
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afterwards renewed on ſimilar ocea- 
fions. In general, both ſexes would 
be better, if thoſe to whom they 
owe their exiſtence loved one 
another better, and were à little 
wiſer. | 


But, to confine myſelf more par- 
ticularly to what regards the fair 
{ex ; domeſtick examples have the 
greater force on a daughter, as the is 
ſeldom out of her mother's fight. 
It is not an intercourſe with the 
world that can ſpoil her; if ſhe con- 
tracts any of its infinite whims or 
| vices, it muſt be from what ſhe fees 
in her own giddy mother. The bare 
approbation of modiſh vices carries 
contagion with it, children naturally 
admiring what they ſee their pa- 
rents like. Fauſtina's fondneſs for 
gladiatorial ſhows rendered her ſon, 
the 
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the emperor Commodus, one of that 
ignoble profeſſion. 


A woman of ſenſe and virtue, 
far from encouraging her daughters 
in the ſeveral reigning follies, is able, 
without having recourſe either to 
auſterity or violence, to keep them at | 
a due diftance from whatever claſhes | 
with diſcretion and reaſon: in ſhows | 
ing them the world, ſhe makes it | 
leſſon to them, pointing out its fol- 


hes and vices for them to avoid, and 
in all her behaviour lays down the 
beſt rule for them to follow: ſuch 
a mother looks not on her daughters 
as dangerous rivals, by whoſe dawn- 
ing graces her own beauty is ob- 
ſcured ; they are her moſt pleaſing 
company; ſhe hangs over them with 


virtuous raptures, and rejoices in 
their 


a - 
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their accompliſhments and charms, 
as the fruits of her prudent care. 
In the auguſt family of the prince 
whom we obey no leſs from affec- 
tion than duty, we behold with 
pleaſure the pleaſing picture of 
this delightful harmony: a mother, 
tenderly beloved, ſees her virtues 
ſhooting up around the throne: a 
wiſe princeſs, equally dear to the 
ſtate and to her huſband, divides her 
ſond cares amidſt young princes, the 
# promiſing hopes of a great monar- 
chy : love, tenderneſs, every ſoft 
and endearing emotion, reign in that 
adored court. Happy the ſubjects 
of ſuch maſters! royalty being only 
paternal government, a little more. 
| widely extended. 
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Womens Virtues. 


F women placed a proper value 

on themſelves, they would diſ- 
dain a perpetual attachment to that 
narrow round of trivial amuſements, 
which keeps them always children. 
With ſuch low ideas of one's felf, 
there is no riſing above the claſs in 
which we have placed ourſelves. 
To act with dignity, requires a per- 
ſon to think a little highly of one's | 
ſelf, and to enlarge rather than con- 
tract the ſphere of one's thoughts. 

When a woman once determines | 
to ſoar above every debaſing object, ] 


her mind ſeconds. the noble purpoſe 
with - 
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with a force equal to that of men. 


| Underitanding has no fex and this 


is a truth of which women cannot 


be too often reminded; as a power- 


ful motive to detach them from all 


thoſe trifles which they ſeem to make 


W | their ſupreme good. 
; Let women, therefore, be ſenſible 
of their privileges, and exert them 
to their own and our happinels. 
They have ſet us patterns of the 
moſt exalted virtues; very power- 
ful patterns, which our innate pro- 
penfity for the ſex prompts us to 
imitate, Women may always make 
us what they pleaſe ; it is in their 
power to alter the appearance of ſo- 
ciety for better or worſe, and to give 
men whatever form they will. 

Of female virtues, the moſt in- 


1 diſpenſable, and of greateſt weight 


with 
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with us, is modeſty. This lovely 
virtue has ſuch an influence on the 
features, air, mind, and temper, that 
where it is wanting every thing diſs 
guſts, It is in women what ſenſe 
and courage are to men, the very 
centre of their point of honour. 

Perſons of an ignoble way of 
thinking may make light of both 
theſe points of honour, as prejudices 
of education; but thoſe of bettet 
principles, and purer morals, eſteem 
them, not as indifferent inſtitutions, 
but as rules founded in nature, and 
the very conſtitution of mankind ; 
for, as the good of ſociety requires 
that men ſhould be endued with 
courage and vigour for its defence 
againſt foreign attempts, ſo no leſs 
eſſential are female reſervedneſs and 
modeſty 
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modeſty to its internal quiet and in- 
tereſts. F 

Our forefathers, who were not 
behind us in plain, ſound ſenſe, made 
the ſum and ſubſtance of all virtues 
to conſiſt in theſe two points; in 
men- courage, in women chaſtity. 
Theſe are the ſubjects of all the old 
romances : the knights overcome 
frightful giants, and their ladies 
withſtand the ſevereſt tryals . If 
writings be the repreſentation of 
manners, the romances of theſe 
times. will certainly tranſmit to po- 
ſterity no very high character of our 
purity or heroiſm. L 


To 


There have been women poſſeſſed of both 
theſe qualities. Zenobia, queen of Palmyra, be- 
ſides her excellence above the heroines of ro- 
mances, was equal in courage to the boldeſt 
Enights, heading her armies, and defeating the 
Romans, Here hiſtory ſurpaſſes fable. 


there is no enormity they do not be- 
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To expatiate on the point of ho= 
nour among men, would be digreſſ- 
ing from my ſubje& ; but as to that 
of women, experience juſtifies the 
placing it in chaſtity. On the 
failure of this virtue, all the others; 
its inſeparable companions, take their 
flight; it is the criterion by which 
women can be ſaid to be better or 
worſe than men. When they have 
once forfeited that modeſty which 
is. the leading virtue of the ſex, 


come capable of. A looſe woman. 
will not ſtick at throwing a whole 
ſtate into convulſions, any more than 
a private family. It was women of 
this ſtamp that fomented the fires of 
the League; and France till remem- 


bers, with pain, the ſcandalous in- 
| . trigues 
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trigues and crimes of an Iſabella of 
Bavaria. | 

Happily we do not ſee many wo- 
men abſolutely diveſt themſelves of 
that modeſty which ſeems congenial 
to them; and it is but by repeated 
lapſes that a few come to ſtifle that 
valuable inftint*. Such are un- 
worthy of being reckoned among 
women: they have renounced all the 
yirtues of the ſex, and in unpudence 
come up to the moſt profiigate of 

Omitting this corrupt part of 
fociety, which, at moſt, are entitled 
only to our pity, it is manifeſt, and 
may be ſaid without any great flat- 
\ tery, that women have generally 
better 


* Modeſty, ſays Madame S. ſhould be retained, 
eren in the moments appointed for loſing it. 
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niverſal motive &: it is born with 
them, and with them lives and dies: 
it produces, in all ages, thoſe ami- 
able virtues which make us ſo fond 
Jof them; and to it are alſo.owing 
| 
C 


ed 


thoſe particular vices with which we 

upbraid them. The more ſenſible 
Ia heart is, the deeper root, on any 
r If offence, will jealouſy, reſentment, 
> || and revenge, ſtrike in it: the wounds 
of the heart are not eaſily cloſed, 
and a woman of a tender diſpoſition 

carries the ſenſe of ſuch an injury to 
her grave. | 
But whatever mixture of good 
and evil is allowed to be in women, 
A ſtill it muſt be granted, that, in ge- 
? neral, 


* .Quinaut was well acquainted with the ſex, 

He excelled in drawing them, and in expreſſ- 

* Ping their ſenſibility. Indeed he ſeems to write 

more from feeling than thinking, and, for this 
reaſon, may be called the womens poet. 
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neral, they are truer in their affec- 
tions, have a greater regard to ho- 
nour, more fidelity, conftartey,” and 
lead a more regular We, than the 
bulk of men. How any diſtin- 
guiſh themſelves greatly in the ma- 
nagement of their houfehold, the 
education of their children, and af- 
feQion for their huſbands ſ But theſe 
worthy women are not the moſt 
fond of being ſeen: virtue ſeeks 
concealment as much as 5 vice delights 
to ſhow itſelf. 

What ſometimes leads us to judge 
amiſs of the ſex, is its very modeſty, 
as keeping its virtue in the ſhade o 
privacy; yet is this modeſty and 
filence its ſupreme virtue. A wo- 
man's glory is to be little ſpoken ot; 
very different from men, who act, 


unmaſked, on the world's wide the-]; 
atrey n 
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atre, all the parts which their paſſions 
prompt to them; whereas women 
are to perform their parts only, as it 
were, behind the ſcenes; not mak 
ing their appearance on the ſtage, 
unleſs. when called forth by parti- 
cular circumſtances; and then they 
have ſhone, and acted in the higheſt 
characters, with a power and dignity 
not inferiour to the moſt celebrated 
heroes. oats 
And, indeed, in apes branch of 
merit has not female excellence diſa 
played itſelf? Polite literature has 
immortalized the names of many 
women among its moſt ſplendid or- 
naments v.  Madentaifelle Scudery 
25 a Rang fon gain 


The names of Gournay, Deſroches, Barbier, 
La Marchand, Sainton 13 La lh La 
Sabhers, Hambert“. Villaaiva!” Dacier, Deſhon 
lieres, Seviphe, &c. mah "well be ra Keg, RRP 
the moſt itluſtri6us of dur ſex; and t e males 
efcithy for women, theit educktion being as cen ch 
neglected las oùrs is cultivated. 
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Sained the, firſt academical crown * 
and ſo early as the ninth, century we 
ſer a Dodane, ducheſs of Septimania, 
ſhipe. Women are nat degenerated; 
ve have ſſill many inſficientlycknown 
by their perfotmances, without my 
naming ther, and who, in compe- 
tition with us, reap the fertile field 
of hiſtory. and philsſophy. The 
city oſ Bologna, ever at this preſent 
time, glories in having her mathe- 
. Matical chair filled by the famous 
Agnesy, whilſt another lady ＋ 
falls that of eloquence with, ſuch 
abilities, chat her lectures have-al- 
ways a cromded audience of men. 
But to Ipeak of odjects, which, 
though. pot 12 in ves, 
cont 2 are 


* The firſt 3 prize of the Rouen aca- 
demy was likewiſe yoted-to.a lady of chat city. 

+ We ſuppoſe the authour means here, Madam 
Laura Baff, late one of the profeſſors. of anatomy at 
Bologna, See Condamine, 4 


2 
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are of 24-more glaring appearance to 
oommon eyes, how have not women 
acquitted themſelves in the moſt | 
exalted ſtations? Our age has ſeen 
the counteſs de Goeſbriand diſcharge 


an embaſſy extraordinary with all 


the grandeur ſuch a character re- 
quires. There are women equal to 
any affairs: Pulcheria, Sophia, Athe- 
nais, Amalaſonte, Irene, Margaret 


Waldemar, Blanche of Cuſtills- f, 


with many other princeſſes, were 
perfectly fkilled in the art of go- 
vernment; and Catharine de Foix, 
ebnſort of John d' Albret, king of 


Navarre, was thoroughly ſenſible of 


c _ ſuperiority, when ſhe ſaid to her 


1 n $2 08 " — 
55 mark, ad Nen. 
ry wen of Nee gere Penn , 


t duting-thd 
minority and abſence of ne fon. 
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huſband, who had been driven out 
of his dominions by Ferdinand, 

0 Don, John, had you been Catha- 
* rine, and I John, Navarre would 
60 « ſtill have deen ours.“ 


A ſlender acquaintance with hi- 
ſtory furniſhes proofs of the capacity 
and firmneſs of the ſex. If the re- 
ſolution of Scævola deſerved applauſe, 
Rome, about the ſame time, ſaw a 
Olelia boldly ſwim her hotſe over 
the Tiber, amidſt a ſhower of ar- 

rows. In that calamitous juncture, 

when the tyranny of the Triumviri 
bore down all before it, Hortenſius's 
daughter, featleſs- of their cruelty, 
alone dared to employ her nervous 
eloquence in defence of the Roman 
ladies ; and, in the heat of the pro- 
ſcriptions, Aria encouraged her buſ- 


band to die reſolutely, and even put 
into 


1% uy 
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into his hands a poniard reeking with 
her own blood, coolly aſſuring him, 
that it did not hurt. 


Even military ardour has 1 
in ſome women, though thoſe ſan- 
guinary virtues ſeem out of their 
ſphere. eſides the famous Joan of 
Ark, the Judith of the fifth .cen- 
tury, our annals have tranſmitted to 
us one Joan Hachette, who, heading 
the women in a fally, raiſed. the 
fiege of Beauvais, then reduced to 
extremity by the duke of Bur- 
gundy *®. At the ſame time Eng- 
land faw Margaret. of Anjou, con- 
ſort to Henry VI. gain a battle in 
perſon, ſet her impriſoned | huſband 


K 3 at 


„This achievement i is annually commemorated 
at Beauvais, by a proceſſion, in which the women 
take precedence ot the men, 
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at liberty, mad? wa him to the 


rene een. 
Brittany ain ee hy 
roick counteſs of Montfort, who, 
amidſt the tumult of an engage- 
ment, carried her little ſon through 
. the ranks, animating the ſoldiery to 
defend a ſtate of which ſhe fo well 
deſerved to be the ſovereign : and 
under Louis XIII. in more volup- 
tuous times, the ducheſs de Rohan 
defended Rochelle a whole year, 
againſt all the king's forces, and the 
addreſs of his miniſters: nothing 
Ke was wanting to the glory of this 
action, but a better cauſe than that 
which the ducheſs ſupported . 
ili 14-1 | | ii: The 


* Abbe Arnaud, in his Memoirs, ſpeaks of a 
connteſs of St. Balmont, who uſed to take the 
field with her huſband, and fight by his fide. She 
ſent ſeyeral Spaniſh priſoners of her taking to 

| marſhal 


Ihe 


againſt the Romans, ruſhed among 


my having been defeated by the Ro- 
mans, the women got together, and 
made a vigorous ſtand; and, fight- 
ing in their chariots, greatly galled 


marſhal Feuquieres; and what is not a little ex- 
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The hiſtory of all nations affords 
like inſtances; tney unanimouſly 
bear teſtimony, that women have 
often diſplayed an intrepidity which, 
in appearance, ſhould be our pecu- 
liar endowment. Boadicea, a queen 
of the Britons, after the loſs of 
fourſcore thouſand men, in an action 


the thickeſt of their forces, and fell 
ſword in hand. The Cimbrian ar- 


the enemy with ſtones, till, ſeeing 
themſelves ſurrounded, they killed 
both themſelves and their children. 

K 4 Theſe 


traordinary, this Amazon, at home, was all affa- | 
bility and ſweetneſs, and gave herſelf up to read» | 
ing, and acts of piety. 
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Theſe actions, however, are cruel, 
Pa may be compared to the ſavage 
Fortitude of thoſe Indian women, 
lid burn themſelves along with the 
bodies of their huſbands; but ſtill 
they denote a courage, and ſhew that 
women are not ſo fond of life as 1s 
generally ſuppoſed. Many of them 
-have even laid it down rather than 
ſully their honour, Valerius Maxi- 
mus relates, that Harmonia being 
the only ſurvivor of the royal family 
ſat. Syracuſe, and purſued by the 
enemies of her houſe, could not bear 
that a young woman, who, attired in 
all the pomp of majeſty, had been 
[ſubſtituted in her place, ſhould be 
delivered up to the tyrant; ſhe 
came herſelf to fave her, and de- 
clared to the tyrant, that ſhe was his 
real enemy. A French lady, Renee 
* lite 
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de Clermont . Amboiſe, valued glory 


above her liſe, expiring at the news 
of Cambray, which belonged to her 


4 family, being taken; and the thir- 


teenth century produced Blanche, 
wife to John Baptiſt de la Porte, 
a woman more to be admired than 
the celebrated Lucretia: being taken 
in the little town of Baſſano, which 
ſhe continued to defend after loſing 
her huſband; apd Acciolin making 


an attempt on her perſon, ſhe threw 


herſelf out of a window, but was 
brought back to the barbarian ; of 


whom ſhe obtained leave to go and 
pay ber final duties to her hutband : 

when within the vaylt, the: exerted 
her ſtrength to ſuch a degree, that 
ſhe cauſed the ſtone which cayered 


it to fall upon her, and thus buried 


herſelf with the precious remains of 


K 5 a huſ- 
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a huſband, her fidelity to whom was 

ſignalized in the very laſt action of 
her life. 

But theſe touches are too harſh; 
women are to be conſidered under a 

milder aſpet. There are innumer- 
able paſſages, expreſſive of qualities 
more ſuitable to the part aſſigned 
them in the general tenour of life; 
and theſe paſſages are not the leaſt 
honourable. The principal virtues 
are thoſe which depend not on the 
turns and ſports of fortune, and are 
of daily uſe. 

While all Europe rang with the 
name of Louis XIV. Maria Thereſa, 
of Auſtria, was ſcarce mentioned; 
yet what force muſt not that princeſs 
have been endued with, to oppoſe 
to her troubles a behaviour which 
made Louis XIV. on nnz her, ſay, 

« This 


» This is the firſt wen ſhe 
f | © ever gave me?” 

The illuſtrious e de 
Maintenon, whoſe wit and amiable 
a | temper were the conſolation of that 


- | monarch's latter years, had likewiſe 
s | troubles proportioned to the elevation 
] to which ſhe roſe. In all her various 


fituations ſhe maintained a temper 


and equanimity, which ſhow them | 


where ſhow a woman ſuperiour even 


5 
t 
s | ſelves in her letters: theſe every 
p 
> | to her own fortune. 


The ſame heroiſm is met with in 


> private life. Madame de Villacerf, 
when brought to her grave, in the 


flower of her age, by the errour of 
: her ſurgeon, comforts him herſelf NF 
. thus: © do pot look on you, 
' ſaid ſhe in her laſt moments, “a8 


«© a perſon whole miſtake coſts me 


«66 my | 
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« my life, but as a benefactor, for- 
% warding my entrance into a_blifs- 
„ ful immortality. But, as the 
„ world may, think otherwiſe, I 
: 1% have, in my will, enabled you to 
„ do without your proſeſſion.“ A 
\ greatneſs of ſoul like this, is not ac- 
quired in an inſtant; it muſt have 
been the fruit of a long perſeverance 
.4n. goodneſs: the detail of ſuch a 
woman's life would furniſh better 
leſſons than the hiſtories of battles 
and maſlacres. | 
On an impartial. examination of 
the great notions which redound to 
the real honour of both ſexes, it may 
be queſtioned, ' on which fide the 
balance would lie. I ſhall add only 
one paſſage, which ſets forth the 
goodneſs of heart, not of one par- 
ticular woman, but of the whole ſex 
in 
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in general; and I am inclined to 
doubt, whether, in the like circum- 
| ſtances, men would have given ſueh 

a proof of g2nerous affection. 

The emperor Conrad III.” having 
pent up Henry the Proud, duke of 
Bavaria, in the town of Veinſberg, 
and preparing to carry it by ſtorm, 
the women petitioned the emperour 
to allow them to withdraw from tle 
place, carrying with them what they 
could. This being granted, the Wo- 
men, to the emperor's aſtoniſhment,” 
came out of the place with their 
huſbands on their backs; and Con- 
rad, moved at the fight, immediately 
pardoned both the town and the 
duke. | 


Let thoſe men then, who Ihe it 
in their power to inform themſelves © 


of hiſtorical * which teſtify in 
behalf 


— e rr , 


| 
: 


— 
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"behalf of women, forbear their in- 
jurious declamations. Is it fair to 
contraſt the enormities of a few 
monſters, thinly ſcattered among the 
ſex, with the very fineſt actions 
of the heroes of ours? If ſome 
Brunehauts* are brought up againſt 
them, the charge may be recrimi- 
nated in more than one Catiline; 
and if ſome men of patriotic ſpirits 
have offered up the deareſt ſacrifices, 
women have ſhown themſelves ca- 
pable of the like efforts. Madame 
d'Angouleme, regent of the king- 
dom, during the detention of Francis 
I. ſacrificed parental tenderneſs to 
the welfare of the ſtate, giving up 
her grandchildren as hoſtages, ra- 
ther 


* The name of an ancient queen of F rance, 
infamous for her luſt and eruelty. 
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ther than the generals whom Charles 
V. demanded. Europe has ſeen a 
queen voluntarily quit a throne, for 
the ſake of dedicating herſelf whole- 
ly to the ſciences; and but lately a 
woman of illuſtrious deſcent, young 
and beautiful, at her own diſpoſal, 
and miſtreſs of an immenſe fortune, 
was ſeen (and who beheld ſuch a 
facrifice unmoved ?) to exchange all 
thoſe advantages and enjoyments, for 
the auſterities of a convent . He- 
roes do not out-number heroines, 
and great ſouls are not more com- 
mon in one ſex than in the other. 
Beſides, ſuch ſacrifices, and extra- 
ordinary efforts, are not always the 
genuine 


* This lady being told, that it was reported 
e heartily repented of having quitted the world, 
anſwered with a noble fimplicity, *« Why, am 
« ſtill talked of? 
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genuine marks of a ſettled greatnefs 
of foul, there may be geld diſpculty 
io ſoaring, once in life beyond the 
common pitch, than to preſerve the 
ſoul in an equal poiſe, ſteadily ad- 


hering to one well-choſen plan, 


and perſevering in an uniformity of 


conduct. Private life affords a kind 
of heroiſm, unobſerved by moſt men, 


yet, in reality, more deſerving of our 
-encomiums than military exploits ; 
and this is found in many women, 
whoſe virtue, diſdaining oſtentation, 
-thows itſelf only within doors: 


kindneſs to ſervants, tenderneſs to 


relations, affability to all, continual 


attention to pleaſe a huſband, who 
ſometimes owes part of his honour 
and advancement to the wiſe counſel; 


of ea wife, while ſhe herſelf is ſcaree 


known. A celebrated general of 
. 54 
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our nation, and poſſeſſed of the moſt 
ſhining qualities, was loſing all the 
advantages of them, had not the 
winning inſinuations of a fond and 
ſenfible wife drawn him from an 


intolerable haughtineſs and. inflexi- 
bility in command. Pericles is not 


the only great man who ſtands in- 
debted to an Aſpaſia for part of his | 
merit. 

It is inconceivable how many vir- 
tues there are, quite unknown, in the 


ſex. We are perpetually talking of 4 b 


noiſy folly, and fluttering vanity, 
but take no notice of a © thouſand 
placid virtues, which yet are; the 
very ſoul of domeſtic happinels. 


It is in well-regulated families, ra- 
ther than at balls and aſſemblies, 


that women are found who tacitly 
vindicate 


. 


e 


l 
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ſought for in our churches, and thoſe 


houſes where indigence and diſtreſs 
| ſeem to ſhun: the looks of thoſe who 


are able to relieve them. There it 
is that female piety and benevolence 


diſtinguiſh (themſelves: if there be 


ſome who, confining themſelves to a 
punctilious devotion, only (if I may 
be allowed the expreſſion) pay their 


compliments to virtue, a very great 


number of them are illumined by 
a real religion, ardent in the con- 


ſtant practice of ſolid piety, and free 
from the exceſſes of a ſuperſtitiqus 
zeal. 


8 


Virtue 


It was my happineſs to have a mother of this 
caſt. Her gentleneſs and chearfulneſs aroſe from 
a ſolid piety. The reader will permit my conſe- 
crating this ſhort note to her memory, which I 
Jevere. 


F 
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Virtue and wiſdom ate joiſed with 
the gtaces much oftener than the 
ſlanderers of the ſex are willing tb 
think v. Men are fo enamoured 
with beauty, that they would make 
it the whole of the womens merit, 
never talking to them of any thing 
elſe. A fine woman is really, as 


where any thing is wanting to the 
ſoul. This is the proper object 
that calls for womens ambition; 


when beauty is combined with ſolid 
merit, it may be faid to do honour 


ta 


The great fault of Boileau's ſatyr is, its fall - 
ing on the whole ſex in general. His cauſtic 
muſe, involving all women in the ſame ridicule, 


fails of its ſcope, which ſhould be to amend, To 


charge the whole ſpecies in this manner, is fur- 
niſhing vice with a palliative; but happily a vir- 
tuous woman, of whom he has forgot to give us à 
picture, is to be found in more than one place. 


J 


- 


they ſay, nature's maſter-piece ; but 
this maſter-piece is not complete 


| 
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to human nature. Virtue heightens 
beauty, and beauty Adds a freſn 
luſtre to virtue, which, in the perſon 
of an amiable and diſcreet woman, 
becomes in ſome meaſure perſonified, 
and all its charms ſhine forth in 


their full glory, n.. 


c 7 BO 18 Ce har 4 
That beauty, ſo correſpondent with virtue, 
and which, with a juſt proportion of features, has 
an air of mildneis and modeſty, is, indeed, grow- 
ing ſcarce; all the faſhion now being, little bold 
eyes, à turnedi up noſe, a diſordeted air, a made 
look, a ſlender ſhape, and even leanneſs; and the 
preſent way of living, to the diſgrace of the ſpe- 
cies, has furniſhed us with many women of this 
make. Te authour ſpeaks here of the French 
ladies. Every body knows that the ladies of our 


own country, not excepting .thaſe that were un- 


married, very lately affected large waiſts, even to 
an appearance of pregnancy. 
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S it is not in the: 4 16 60 
expected, that our female 

, fops will honour this work with the 
ſame attention they beftow- on An- 
d gola *, I have nothing to ſay to 
e them: as to virtuous women, of 
whoſe approbation I am very de- 
n Ifirous, I entreat their pardon for ex- 
„ Ipoſing ſome faults which tarniſni the 
o fluſtre of their ſex. II know not 
whether it be in honour to the ſex, 
that truth, to which every one has 

à right, is n ane from 

5 ⁰ eee 
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them; but a particulas c language 
ſeems to have been invented for diſ- 
courüng with them. It is forgot 
that a handſome'woman' may be a 
perſon of very good ſenſe; nothing 
ſeribus is entered upon with her; 
the anſwers toi her queſtions aiè tri- 
vial, and ſhe is treated, in alli re- 
ſpects, as a ſimpleton, or an idoot. 
I have too highlian idea of the 
ſex, to deal with them in ſooffenſive 
2 manner: far from imagining that 
divorſion is: all chey want, Las per- 
ſuadet that ſome ſolid traths might 
be laid before them, and that they. 

were able to make r on 

them beyond what I could. 0 
This was My crore en- 
larging further on the ſeveral ſub- 
jects here mentioned, leaving to the] 
| * of the ſex, to, tell them- 
ſelves 


Tas: Lapis: PRriexp. 21%: 
ſelxes hat I have not fai: I have 
ſufñicientlyi perfurmed my part; if I 
have eonvinted our belles, that the 
whole, of; their duty can never be to 
mala a how of their pretty ſelvos 
at a great /exponce, and for all their 
trouble receiving feivolous compli- 
ments. Being, like us, endued with 
a mind and heart, it is ineumbent 
36 on them to ae one, ans 
ve roctiſy the gather... Fel fols oft NE 
at | Phemind requires, PUG 
r- | ment, only a moderate and” pleaſant 
tit | ſtudy, ſuch as may be mreckoned 
cy among our diverſions. Women“ 
on | from their innate facility, are inen. 
I cuſable in declining to add this new: . 
en- . 8 — 
b · I ſeſſed o fl. "ug Y 
the] As tothe ne —_— it does 
m- not always conſult the mind, and 
lyes 4 even 
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even not ſeldom gives law to it; yet 
a ſtock of uſeful reflexions is a hap- 
py diſpoſition towards a right go- 
vernment of it. If to this a woman 
can add a kind of habitual labour, 
to check the wild rovings of ima- 
gination, ſhe thereby ſecures herſelf 
from the tumult of paſſions, which 
generally make their n. on lei- 
ſure and indolence. 

A ſtated employment brings with 
it many benefits; it renders diver- 
ſions both more innocent and lively. 
Pleaſures crowd on thoſe who. qua- 
lify themſelves for the enjoyment of 
them; and ſurely ĩt is not by vanity: 
that they are to be obtained. All 
that luxury, ſo idolized by the la- 
dies, is but a falſe ſhow of happi- 
C yoke If — minds àre pos 
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wit ming tbe dupe of 


This is Loon aktained; And with. | | 
leſs expenſe, hen we are” got above | 


ſenſe ſtudy to be really ſo : 


the faſhionable extravagancies! "A 
woman oft good ſenſe, who is for 
being taken notice of only in'things 


of real merit, is independent of all. 


thoſe trifles, about which perſons of 
a weak caſt are fo ridiculouſly ele- 
vated or dejected: exempt from thoſe: 
viciſſitudes of good and il humour, 
which break in on friendſhip, the: 
preſerves a ſerene and conſtant chear- 
fulneſs, which is a better foil to her 


beauty, than all the art or 2 oy | 


dreſsz. 

No meaſures, indeed, can ſecure a 
heart againſt the approaches of love. 
But there is an honourable paſſion, 
very different from a ruinous gal- 

L. lantry ; 
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lantry; a chaſte love, 'by which the 
foul will be rather improved than 


- vitiated : this love is a kind of no- 
vitiate, antecedent to marriage. As 
dy this the lot of all their life is de- 


cided,. the fex cannot be too circum- 
tpe& in”. diſtinguiſhing among their 
votaries the ' worthy man, who is 


qualified to make a woman happy, 
from the coxcomb, who can only ex- 


54 her. 
46. & woman, when once the has 
Aken on her this ſoft yoke, is to 


ſtudy every way of pleaſing her 
huſband, who ſhould find in her a 


love full as affectionate and tender as 


his: ſhe is to ſecond his concern, 


and care of a family, the education 
of which affords many ſenſible 
pleaſures - to a well-diſpoſed mind, 
and as troubleſome only to the giddy 
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and trifling. Such a woman enjoys '2 
herſelf, and is beloved by all about 
her; ſhe has nothing to fear from 
the envenomed ſhafts of ſlander :' a 
fair reputation is virtue's ſhadow, 
and always follows it inſeparably. 


Theſe are the ſteps which lead to | 
happineſs. Life, far from being a 
farce, or ſucceſſion of futile ſhows, |} 
is to be diverſified by employmerits |} 
and diverſions, ſuitable to the various 
ages: it is only by the good uſe of 
it that the peaceful frame of ſoul, 
called happineſs," can be acquired, 
which ſome women vainly ſeek in 
the ſplendour of equipages, the ra- 
diancy of jewels, and thoſe tumul- 
tuous, or criminal pleaſures, which 
rather throw them at a greater di- 
ſtance from it. All theſe things no 
more fill up the place of happineſs, 
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than all the deceits of the toilette 
fupply the want of beauty. | 
There is an amiable philoſophy, 
free from the frowns of auſterity, 
reconciling duties and amuſements ; 
and this ſuits the ſex much better 
than the ſupercilious pedantry of our 
free-thinkers, Its falutary doctrine 
teaches to take things as they are, 
inſtead of expecting them to be as 
they appear, through the erroneous 
medium of wanton fancy; its diſ- 
ciples know nothing of thoſe inward 
murmurs which imperceptibly in- 
jure the organs, and are the more 
dangerous to women, on account of 
the greater delicacy of their nerves. 
That ſoberneſs of heart is intimately 
connected with happineſs, and the 
very eſſence of wiſdom: were wo- 
men brought to it, men would ſoon 
I follow ; 
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follow ; the conformity between the 
two "ſexes being ſuch, that if one 
gives itſelf up either to reaſon. or 
folly, the other is not long in ſtriking 
into the . ſame path. Nothing is 
wanting to the glory of the fair 


ſex, as they have from all times 


been poſſeſſed of the power of en- 
livening and embelliſhing it, but 


to have the further honour of re- 


forming it. This is earneſtly re- 


commended to them, and ours will 


think it no diſgrace to owe to it 


their return to reaſon. N » 4 
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